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Tue rapid strides that education has taken within the last few years 
over the minds of the people, and the consequent increase of the well- 
informed among the members of society, has given a stimulus to lite- 
rature greater than was ever known before. ‘There has certainly never 
been such an immense number of books printed in any age, as the 
press now throws off. Daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly publica- 
tions are continually increasing; and increasing to an astonishing 
extent; while the vast multitude of elementary works, on all subjects, 
which are offered to those who thirst after knowledge as the stepping- 
stone to its hallowed font, and the many and various guides in the 
shapes of cyclopzdias and libraries, that offer to disclose to all seekers 
the innermost sanctuary of the holy temple, have become so nume- 
rous, that we are likely to get confused in a maze of many roads, 
from whence no friendly ball of silk is likely to extricate us. The 
peasantry of Scotland and Wales have long been known for their 
superior intellectual organization; there have been men among them 
who have raised themselves merely by self-tuition to no contemptible 
scholarship. In Wales, you seldom enter a cottage without seeing one 
or two of the many excellent periodicals that are published in the 
Welsh language, for the improvement of those who do not understand 
English, lying about the room, with evident symptoms of their -having 
been well read; while in Scotland, even in the highlands, the same 
passion for knowledge may be observed. In London, two colleges 
have been founded, for the purpose of giving to those who cannot 
afford the expense of a classical education at either of our ancient 


* Lives of eminent British Lawyers, by Henry Roscoe, esq. barrister 
at law ; forming vol. vi. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Longman 
and Co., Paternoster row. 
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390 Sir William Jones, 


universities, opportunities of possessing themselves of so desirable 
an object at the least possible expense; and at the large provincial 
towns, we continually hear of subscriptions being raised, and buildings 
erected, with the same laudable design. Of the good effects that are 
likely to arise from bestowing the advantages of education on the 
lower orders, we have little doubt; a man cannot be a worse workman 
for knowing the nature of the materials which he is manufacturing, or 
a mechanic a worse artisan for possessing a knowledge of the principles 
of the machinery with which he works. That the knowledge may 
become dangerous, when possessed by so many millions, we have little 
fear: we agree with the opinion of a clever writer, who observes, 
‘that if knowledge be dangerous, it is only when confined to a few 
individuals among the ignorant multitude, and that the correction of 
that danger is to be sought in universal information.”* There will 
be few, indeed, among that class for whose good this improve- 
ment is principally intended when they become aware of the value 
of the knowledge they possess, and know what benefit it can 
bring them by a right use of it; how far they may be raised above the 
lowness of their being, and the poverty of their birth, and how possi- 
ble it is to become honoured and respected in possessing that true 
nobility of soul which is always the inheritance of genius and talent; 
there are few, we say, who, knowing that ‘‘ knowledge is power,” 
would wish to abuse it, and give up the expectation of honour and 
emolument to become factious demagogues, the organ and tools of a 
levelling democracy. 


Mechanics’ institutes have gone a great way towards hastening the 
progress of the present march of intellect, and when properly con- 
ducted, and under the management of men who are only influenced by 
love for their species, and a desire to contribute to their happiness, 
are likely to lead to the most beneficial results; but when such institu- 
tions are in the power of unqualified persons, who do not possess that 
philanthropy which is necessary for carrying on with a proper spirit so 
praiseworthy an object, the original design is soon lost sight of, it is 
degraded into a political machine for forwarding the designs of a 
party, a channel for some angry radical to spout forth his dissatisfac- 
tion of government, and endeavour to instil feelings of hatred and 
disaffection into the minds of the multitude against their rulers; a 
vehicle for some political enthusiast to declare the immeasurable 
superiority of his idea of government above that of the reigning 
ministry, and the vast advantages that would accrue to the community 
at large, as well as to each individual member of it, were they, the 
ministry, to embrace his system of political economy: or almost as bad, 
it dwindles into an establishment for the delivery of lectures, on sub- 
jects impossible to be understood by those who seek elementary 
instruction on the useful arts or practical sciences ; or else of so useless 





* Simond’s Tour in Italy and Sicily, p. 461. 
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a nature, as to be thrown from the memory as soon as heard, as lum- 
ber impossible ever to be of any service to the possessor. 


We certainly do not carry our mechanics’ institutes on so liberal a scale 
as our continental friends. ‘*‘ At Liege,” says Dr. Granville, ‘as well 
as at Louvain, some of the professors of the university are required to 
give separate courses of lectures to the working classes, at suitable 
hours in the evening, without any charge or fee payable by the student. 
The branches taught are chemistry applied to the arts and manufac- 
tures, arithmetic, elementary algebra, practical geometry, architecture, 
linear drawing, and mechanics. These gratuitous schools are under 
the inspection of the council of management, which is presided over 
by a field-officer of artillery.”* 


Of course, among so many thousand volumes that are printed, 
much rubbish is to be expected; but, if we sift the chaff from the 
wheat, we shall find still that we are considerable gainers of good and 
wholesome nutriment. Encouragement is held out to authors to give 
the world the produce of their genius; and to publishers, to speculate in 
literary undertakings, by the increasing avidity of the public appetite 
for knowledge of every description; and though, by means of puffing, 
pretenders may for a time obtain distinction in the literary world, still 
their reign will be but short, no permanent reputation will ever be 
conferred on the undeserving. ‘‘ Men of real merit will, if they 
persevere, at last reach the station to which they are entitled, and 
intruders will be ejected with contempt and derision.”*+ There are so 
many good books now published that no one has the least occasion to 
read a bad one, and works on every branch of science are brought out 
so cheap, that there are few by whom they may not be obtained with 
ease. ‘‘ Modern literature,” says D’Israeli, ‘‘ now occupies a space 
which looks to be immensity, compared with the narrow and imperfect 
limits of the ancient. A complete collection of classical works, all the 
bees of antiquity, the milk and honey of our youth, may be hived in a 
single glass-case; but to obtain the substantial nourishment of European 
knowledge, a library of 10,000 volumes will not satisfy our inquiries, 
nor supply our researches even on a single topic.’’{ The first person 
who awakened the impulse that has spread so largely not only over 
England but over the whole of continental Europe, was Constable of 
Edinburgh, who published his ‘‘ Miscellany,”” from which all the 
‘‘ libraries” that are now publishing derive their origin. The success 
he met with, proved how great a thirst was existing for the pure waters 
of knowledge ; and gave rise to the formation of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Since this excellent society has been 





* Dr. Granville’s St. Petersburg, vol. i. p. 77. This is a liberality 
we should like to see followed nearer home, instead of letting out the 
Institution as a puff-shop to increase the sale of some political egotist’s 
sixpenny pamphlet. 

+ Edinburgh Review, vol, ci. p. 200. 

t D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature, 2d series, vol. i. p. 3. 
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in existence, they have published many valuable treatises on the dif- 
ferent branches of philosophy, of biography, history, and the useful 
arts, at so low a price as to be within the reach of the poorest 
mechanic: the immense sale these met with emboldened them to 
attempt other and greater labours. They have since produced many 
works of a highly clever and amusing character, under the title of 
‘The Library of Entertaining Knowledge ;”’ and have lately brought 
out a series of treatises, called ‘‘ The Farmer’s Series,’’ containing 
the nature, history, and treatment of all domestic animals, with 
valuable information to those whose lives are passed in agricultural 
pursuits; in fact, a complete library for the peasant. Murray, the 
great London bibliopolist, is publishing a ‘‘ Family Library,”’ in a 
cheap and elegant form, many volumes of which are valuable additions 
to any bookcase: the success this enterprising publisher has de- 
servedly met with has made his rival, Colburn, issue prospectuses 
announcing a ‘‘ Library of General Knowledge,” a ‘ Library of 
Standard Novels,” a ‘Library of Voyages and Travels,” and a 
“Juvenile Library.” Valpy, the classical publisher, is bringing out an 
excellent work, under the title of ‘‘ The Family Classical Library,” 
containing correct and elegant translations of the Greek and Latin 
classics; a work of very great utility to all those whom want of time, 
or the great expense attending learning the languages, renders it 
difficult to become acquainted with the originals. Pickering is pro- 
ducing a valuable addition to these, in his Aldine edition of ‘‘ The 
British Poets:’’* and the extensive firm of Longman and Co. are pub- 
lishing a ‘‘ Cyclopedia,” under the direction of that excellent scholar 
Dr. Lardner, which, from the names in the prospectus, we should 
think, was likely, for practical utility and sound usefulness, to beat all 
its bulky and unwieldy predecessors out of the field. The first men of 
the age, in science and literature, are among its contributors ; and Dr. 
Lardner promises that the treatises on the more abstruse sciences 
shall be written in a style divested of technicalities, which only encum- 
ber the sense, and confuse the student, without being of the least 
assistance to the practical man. The volumes already published are 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ History of Scotland,” in two volumes; one volume 
of the ‘‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery ;” ‘‘ Donovan’s 
Domestic Economy ;”’ a ‘‘ Treatise on Mechanics,” by Dr. Lardner 
and Captain Kater; and ‘‘ Roscoe’s Lives of eminent British Lawyers,” 
the work on which this article is written. 


Biography has employed the pens of some of the most celebrated 
men of all nations and of all ages; it seems to be a task so pleasing 
to the scholar to relate the history of the great men that have preceded 
him, and point out to the wayfarer the shining lights, by whose guid- 








* Since this was written we have seen the announcement of three 
others, under the titles of “ Sharpe's Library of the Belles Lettres,” 
“The Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” and ‘* Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet 
Library.’ 
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ance he, himself, was directed in the right path; and so pregnant with 
interest to those who are but groping their way out of the shadows of 
ignorance, and only to be led by the example of such as have obtained 
a knowledge of each step of the painful way by which they have been 
enabled to attain their glorious pre-eminence,—that we cannot marvel 
at its becoming so pleasing a study. The many who from the 
humblest stations in society, have attained the highest offices in the 
kingdom ; and the numerous examples of men, who, from the lowest 
depths of ignorance, in the midst of every thing discouraging, and 
surrounded by every difficulty, have triumphed over all impediments, 
and raised themselves to the highest pinnacle of literary fame,—prove 
that though talent and genius may for a time become obscured under 
a cloud of unpropitious circumstances, still there must come a time 
when they shall emerge from their obscurity, and gain the willing 
admiration of a world. 


There are few men, perhaps, of the present day, who could bring 
talents so admirably fitted for the task, as the author of the work 
before us. His name is in itself a host; it is consecrated to literary 
fame, in the admirable biographies of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo X.: 
but this production will never add, in the smallest degree, to its cele- 
brity ; it is evidently written with great haste and little attention, and 
is altogether unworthy of him. 


A work purporting to be the Livesof eminent British Lawyers, should 
contain the most eminent: we naturally expect to read of those who, by 
the superiority of their intellectual endowments, have raised themselves 
to the highest offices ; their history becomes interesting, and the de- 
velopement of their characters, as they expand under the hand of the 
skilful biographer, a valuable addition to our knowledge of human 
nature. A facility in grouping incidents into one connected whole ; 
a dexterity in demonstrating principles and deducing inferences; a 
persevering industry in going, link after link, over a chain of moral 
causes, to arrive at the great truth; a deep insight into the mysteries 
of the human heart; and an eye that can penetrate through the many 
disguises in which its feelings are clothed;—are among the many 
necessary qualifications required to be possessed by a writer of 
biography. It is not so much flowing diction and harmonious 
periods that are wanted; these, though they throw a charm over the 
subject, and invest it with many beauties, should always be a secondary 
consideration in a work wherein we look for the secrets of men’s 
bosoms, and their hidden principles of action. 

“‘The men of the greatest genius,’’ says Coleridge, ‘as far as we can 
judge from their own works, or the accounts of their contemporaries, 
appear to have been of acalm and tranquil temper in all that related to 
themselves. Inthe inward assurance of permanent fame, they seem to 


have been either indifferent or resigned with regard to immediate repu- 
tation.*” 





* Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria, vol. i. p. 32. 
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394 Sir William Jones, 


As a remarkable instance of the truth of the first part of this quota- 
tion, we may notice Sir Walter Raleigh’s replies to the insulting and 
abusive language of the Attorney General Coke, when examining his 


illustrious victim. 


“It is difficult,” observes Mr, Roscoe,* ‘to assign any adequate 
cause for the indecent eagerness with which he pressed the case against 
the prisoner, and for the harsh and cruel language with which he as- 
sailed him. In the course of the Attorney General's address, Raleigh 
interrupted him: ‘To whom speak you this? you tell me news I never 
heard of.’ ‘To which Coke replied ¢ Oh, sir, do 1! I will prove you the 
notoriest traitor that ever came tothe bar. After you have taken away 
the king, you would alter religion, as you, Sir Walter Raleigh, have fol- 
lowed them of the bye in imitation, for I will charge you with the 
words.’ ‘* Your words cannot condemn me,’ says Raleigh; ‘my inno- 
cence is my defence. Prove one of those things wherewith you have 
charged me, and I will confess the whole indictment, and that I am the 
horriblest traitor that ever lived, and worthy to be crucified witha 
thousand cruel torments.’ ‘Nay,’ answered Coke, ‘I will prove all. 
Thou art a monster; thou hast an English face, but a Spanish heart. 
Now you must have money. Aremberg was no sooner in England, (I 
charge thee, Raleigh,) but thou incitest Cobham to go unto him, and to deal 
with him for money, to bestow on discontented persons to raise rebellion 
in the kingdom.’ ‘Let me answer for myself,’ said Raleigh. ‘Thou 
shalt not,’ was the fierce and brutal reply of Coke. Again, on Raleigh 
observing that the guilt of Lord Cobham was no evidence against him- 
self, Coke replied, ‘ All that he did was at thy instigation, thou viper! 
for J thou thee, thou traitor.’ ‘It becometh not a man of quality and 
virtue to call me so,’ was Raleigh’s dignified rebuke; ‘but I take com- 
fort in it, itis all yon cando.’ ‘ Have I angered you?’ said Coke, ‘1 
aim in no case to be angry,’ was Raleigh’s answer.” 


In support of the second sentence we may notice Lord Bacon, 
whose philosophical writings were not understood in the age in which 
they were written; he always described himself as ‘‘ one who served 
posterity,” and his writings as requiring ‘‘ some ages for the ripening of 
them.’ He foresaw that posterity would do him justice—an opinion 
he frequently expressed in different letters; one of which was written 
during his short retirement from public business, on the accession of 
James I., when he was remainivg in his solitude at Gray’s Inn. He 
says, 

**My ambition now I shall only put upon my pen, whereby I shall be 
able to obtain memory and merit of the times succeeding.” 

In a private letter that accompanied the public dedication of his 
Novum Organum to James I., he says, 


‘Tam persuaded that the work will gain upon men’s minds in ages.” 
And in his last will, he says, 





* Lives of eminent British Lawyers, p. 2, 
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«My name and memory I leave to foreign nations, and to mine own 
countrymen after some time be passed over.” “Time,’’ observes a 
popular writer by whom we have been much assisted, “seemed always 
personated in the imagination of our philosopher, and with time he had 
to wrestle with a consciousness of triumph.” * 


Of the great and celebrated men who are omitted in Mr. Roscoe’s 
book, there are amongst them many of such surprising genius, that 
we cannot possibly find a reason for their non-admission among their 
less intelligent brethren. Those whose lives we think are most inter- 
esting, are passed by without the least mention being made of their 
existence, and those for whom we had expected a long and ample 
biography, worthy of their well-merited fame, are dismissed in a 
meagre and ill-arranged sketch. Why the lives of old Littleton, 
Sir Thomas More, and Lord Bacon are omitted, we are not able to 
say, celebrated as they were for the superiority of their attainments, 
and looked up to, at the present time, as the brightest ornaments 
of the British bar. But it is for our own countrymen that we have 
reason to feel most dissatisfied, for of the many, either of Welsh 
extraction or born in the Principality, that have adorned the bench, 
the bar, and the woolsack, with their distinguished abilities, we meet 
with two only, Jefferies and Sir William Jones. There is no more 
mention of the Littletons (father and son,) Plowden, Archbishop 
Williams, John Vaughan, Judge Price, Baron Richards, and Lord 
Kenyon, than if these justly celebrated individuals had never pos- 
sessed 


** A local habitation and a name.” 


This is rather too bad, in a work professing to be the lives of eminent 
British lawyers, and possessing, as it does, some claim upon our 
attention, from being the composition of a writer who possesses every 
advantage in his professional capacity of rendering it valuable. 


Of Sir Edward Littleton and his son, we can say but little: the father 
was chief justice of North Wales, but the son was superior to bim in 
knowledge of the law, and rose to a rank much above his father. He 
advanced through the different gradations of office in the legislature, 
till he became Lord Keeper of the Seals to Charles I., and was 
created Baron of Mounslow in Shropshire, the place in which he was 
born. Lloyd, in his ‘‘State Worthies,” mentions him in high terms 
of praise. Judge Plowden was another border man from the same 
county, of a most studious and reflective turn of mind ;—his observations 
on the common law of England were held in great esteem, and his 
deep learning, and sound judgment, gained him the admiration of his 
contemporaries. He was made treasurer of the Honourable Society of 
the Middle Temple, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 1572, when 


* D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature: second series, vol. iii. p. 89. 
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396 Sir William Jones, 


that magnificent hall was erected, and he assisted considerably in its 
erection by advances from his own funds. A Latin epitaph on the 
north side of the Temple church, makes honourable mention of his 
abilities, and informs us, also, that he died in the year 1585, aged 
sixty-seven. 


Archbishop Williams: the life of this celebrated man 1s sO extraor- 
dinary, and so honourable both to himself and the country that gave 
him birth, that we purpose, at no very distant period, giving our read- 
ers a full and perfect account of his life. He was the youngest son of 
Edward Williams, esq., and born at Aberconway, in Caernarvonshire. 
He was educated at the school of Ruthin till his sixteenth year, when 
he was sent to St. John’s college, Cambridge, where the extraordinary 
progress he made, and the unwearied application with which he pur- 
sued his studies, brought upon him the notice of his superiors 
Bishop Hacket, who had been his chaplain and familiar friend, and 
who afterwards became his biographer, asserts that he usually slept but 
three hours in the four and twenty. He seldom engaged in those 
pleasures in which young men of his own age took such delight, when 
they were emancipated from the surveillance of the college authorities, 
but made use of the time that others passed so unprofitably to become 
more and more familiar with the sciences, and increase his knowledge 
in almost every branch of human learning. He became batchelor of 
arts, fellow of the college, proctor, and, in the usual time, master of 
arts, batchelor, and doctor of divinity. His studies were so various, 
yet so deep; his knowledge so universal, yet so profound, and his 
abilities so extraordinary, yet so unlimited, that nothing that the human 
mind had compassed, however deep and metaphy sical its researches 
had been, whether employed in developing the hidden principles of 
matter, or of disclosing the secret laws of nature, or of searching into 
the deep and mysterious truths of philosophy; nothing, however 
infinite and vast; nothing, however subtle and obscure, but he threw 
upon it the blazing light of his own genius, or grasped it in the power- 
ful embrace of his gigantic intellect. He made a quick ascent in the 

various gradations of church preferment, being created bishop of 
Lincoln, and afterwards archbishop of York; and, from the knowledge 
he possessed of the laws of England, to which he had early given his 
attention, James I. thought none so well fitted to hold the office 
of chancellor on the dismissal of Lord Bacon, and conferred the seals 
upon him with the title of lord keeper. Objections were at first 
raised against him, on a mistaken supposition that he was ignorant of 
the law, and thatthe holding soimportant a function was inconsistent with 
his religious character; but the attention he evinced in the trial of 
causes, and the diligence with which he sifted the merits of the case, 
the impartiality of his opinions, the justice of his decrees, the eloquence 
of his arguments, and the strength of his reasoning, soon silenced all 


complaints, and he became more celebrated and popular than any of 
his predecessors. 
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We may possibly be accused of sketching the Lord Chancellor's 
character with too liberal a spirit, considering that Clarendon and 
others of his party have spoken of him far less favorably than we have; 
but James I., no contemptible judge of human nature, saw and appre- 
ciated his extraordinary abilities, and spoke of him with a partiality he 
took no pains to conceal; for, on the first public appearance of Prince 
Charles and his favorite Buckingham in the king’s presence, on their 
return from that romantic and useless expedition to Spain,* 


“His majesty said thus to his highness, looking intently on the lord 
keeper, ‘Charles, there is the man that makes us keep a merry Christ- 
mas.’ But the — looking as if he understood not his father, 
‘Why,’ said the king, ‘’tis he that laboured more dexterously than all 
my servants to cs you safe hither to keep Christmas with me, and | 
hope you are sensible of it.’ ”’+ 


And regarding the opinion in which he was held by his contempora- 
ries, one of the judges observed, 


“That never any man apprehended a case so clearly, took in all the 
Jaw, reason, and other circumstances more punctually, recollected the 
various debates more faithfully, summed it up more compendiously, 
and concluded more judiciously and discreetly.”’} ‘ 


His enjoyment of the king’s favor was looked upon with an evil eye 
by the proud and imperious Buckingham, who at first had been his 
patron, but fearing the popularity of the chancellor might eclipse his 
own, and hating the friendly freedom he took to tell him of his faults, 
who, as Hacket observes of the duke, ‘‘ could not bear to have his 
infirmities looked through with a piercing eye,”’ he resolved to ruin 
him, but found it difficult to put bis project into execution durivg the 
life of James, for that monarch, even to his death, was his firm friend 
and generous patron, and received the last consolation of religion from 
his hands. The affection he felt for his kind patron, and his regret for 
his loss, was evinced in his funeral sermon,§ where he enumerated the 
many amiable qualities of the dead sovereign, lauded his virtues, spoke 
of his merits, and finished by drawing a parallel between Solomon and 
his deceased master, highly honourable to the latter. 


* Characterized by the wasteful and shameful expenditure of the 
fey treasure, the squandering of the crown jewels, (some of which 

ad belonged to Queen Elizabeth,) to flatter the vanity of the prince, or 
satisfy the avarice of his mistress; and the ridiculous familiarity 
with which the king allowed the Duke of Buckingham to address him 
in his letters, in one of which he importunes for a further supply 
of jewels; he addresses his majesty as his ‘‘dere dad, gossope, and 
steward,” and concludes by si ning himself, “your majesty’s most 
humble slave and doge, Steenie.”” MS. Harl. 6987, art. 40, Bos 

+ Bishop Hacket’s Memoirs of the Life of Archbishop Williams, 

59 





p. 59. 
{ Lloyd’s State Worthies, p. 899. oh 
§ Ellis’s Original Letters illustrative of English History, vol. iii. 

p. 188. 
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On the accession of Charles I., Buckingham, from the great influ- 
ence he possessed over that prince, found that the time had arrived 
when his revengeful determination might be put in practice, nor was 
he long in taking advantage of it, for he plotted with that ambitious 
prelate, Bishop Laud, till their machinations had the desired effect. 
Their success, Fuller, in his ‘‘Church History,” informs us, was 
observable even prior to the coronation, for the mind of Charles was so 
poisoned by the foul slanders of his favorite, that he would not allow 
the Lord Keeper, as Dean of Westminster, to officiate at that ceremony ; 
from these facts we may learn the source from whence Clarendon, a 
court and party man, drew his information, so prejudicial to the 
fame of one of the most extraordinary and talented men that ever 
influenced the decisions of the English government. 


John Vaughan, chief justice of the Court of Common Pleas, was a 
man of most extensive reading, and his judicial knowledge distin- 
guished him among many of his competitors. He was the distin- 
guished and familiar friend of those eminent lawyers, Selden and 
Hale, who held him in high estimation for the soundness of his judg- 
ment and the depth of his learning. He was also on terms of friendly 
intimacy with Clarendon, who speaks of him as 


‘‘A man of great parts of nature, and very well endowed by arts and 
s 


books. ° a 1 
He looked most unto those parts of the law which disposed him to least 


reverence of the crown, and most to popular authority, yet without 
inclination of any change of government; and therefore, before the 
beginning of the civil war, and when he already discerned the approaches 
to it in parliament, (of which he was a member,) he withdrew himself 
into the fastnesses of his own country, North Wales, where he enjoyed 
as secure and near as innocent life, as the iniquity of that time would 
permit: and upon the return of King Charles II. he appeared under the 
character of a man who had preserved his character entire, and was 
esteemed accordingly by all that party.’’® 

Robert Price, the brave and patriotic Robert Price, memorable for 
the glorious stand he made against the encroachments of William the 
Third upon the constitution, served four kings, Charles the Second, 
James the Second, William the Third, and George the First: he was 
most probably of Tory principles, for the Dutch prince, when he came 
to the throne, removed him from the attorney-generalship of 
Glamorgan. William the Third, as if bitten by the spirit of favoritism 
that had been the downfal of so many kings before him, began, when 
he came to the throne, to shower English lands and English gifts upon 
the foreign friends he had brought over with him; this, of course, 
raised a formidable opposition in England: the people, who called him 
to the throne, were not tamely to submit to have their lands taken from 
them, and bestowed upon strangers by one whom they had called from 
a petty principality to be sovereign of a great and powerful people. 





—— —— Se 


* Clarendon’s Life, vol. i. p. 32. 
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His most distinguished favorite was William Bentinck, whom he was 
not contented with raising to be Earl of Portland, but bestowed upon 
him a grant of three lordships in the county of Denbigh. Then rose 
the patriotism of the Welsh lawyer to assert the rights of his father- 
land, with a spirit of freedom that was caught up by every heart, and 
echoed by every voice; a spirit so strong and irresistible, that the king 
dared not stand against it, and was obliged to revoke the grant. 


‘The submitting of 1500 freeholders to the will of a Dutch lord, 
was,” as he sarcastically observed, “ putting them in a worse posture 
than their former estate, when under William the Conqueror and his 
Norman lords. England must not be tributary to strangers; we must, 
like patriots, stand by our country, otherwise, when God shall send us 
a Prince of Wales, he may have such a present of a crown made him, as 
a pope did to King John, who was surnamed sans-terre, and was by his 
father made Lord of. Ireland, which grant was confirmed by the pope, 
who sent him a crown of peacock’s feathers, in derogation of his power 
and the poverty of his country.” * 


Another event by which he gained great honour occurred in the 
reign of George the First, when a quarrel took place between that 
monarch and his son the Prince of Wales, and the prince, in disgrace, 
left the palace. The king opposed the taking away of his royal high- 
ness’s children, claiming, as a royal prerogative, his right to their 
care, and it became a point of law to ascertain, ‘‘whether the educa- 
tion of his majesty’s grandchildren, and the care of their marriages, 
&c. belonged of right to his majesty, as king of this realm, or not?” 
Out of twelve judges, ten obsequiously gave their opinions, allowing 
the lawfulness of the royal prerogative in full; and two only, one 
of which was Judge Price, stood up for nature and justice,—the right 
of a father over his own children, and the injustice and unlawfulvess 
of any power used in opposition to it. 


Of Baron Richards, as we intend giving his biography at a future 
period, we shall say nothing now; and for the biography of Lord 
Kenyon, we refer our readers to the first yolume of the Cambrian 
Quarterly Magazine. 


Having related something of those illustrious individuals which Mr. 
Roscoe has omitted to mention in his Lives, we now proceed to the work 
itself, and select the Biography of Sir William Jones as most suitable 
to critical analysis. It is but a skeleton of the well-written memoirs 
of his life by his friend Lord Teignmouth, to which Mr. Roscoe has 
entirely forgotten to mention his obligations. He says nothing of his 
family, except that he was born in London, and his father was a man 





* This copious and powerful speech contained too many truths, and 
truths of too bold a character, to be printed during the reign of William 
the Third: after his death it was published with the following title, 
“Gloria Cambria, or the Speech of a bold Briton in Parliament against 
a Dutch Prince of Wales,” with the motto of, ‘‘Opposuit et Vicit,” 
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of some celebrity in the literary world; we will, however, endeavour to 
say something more satisfactory. 


**The origin of the family of Sir William Jones on the maternal 
side,” says Lord Teignmouth, ‘‘ has been traced, by the industry of 
Lewis Morris, a learned British antiquary, to the ancient princes and 
chieftains of North Wales. I shall only transcribe from the list a single 
und remarkable name in one of the collateral branches, that of William 
0 Dregaian, who died in 1581, at the advanced age of 185 years, with 
the note annexed to it, that, by three wives, he had thirty-six children, 
seven more by two concubines, and that eighty of his issue, during his 
life, were living in the parish of Tregaian, in Anglesey.’’ 

This same Lewis Morris, who was allied to the family both by 
his father and by his mother’s side, in a letter to Sir William Jones’s 
father, encloses the genealogy of the family, (which, we are sorry to 
say, has not been preserved by his biographer,) saying as a reason, 


‘‘It was a custom among the ancient Britons, (and still retained in 
Anglesey,) for the most knowing among them in the descent of families, 
to send their friends of the same stock or family, a dydd calan Ionawr a 
calennig, a present of their pedigree; which was in order, I presume, 
to keep up a friendship among relations, which these people preserved 
surprisingly, and do to this day, among the meanest of them, to the sixth 
and seventh degree.” 


His father, one of the most eminent scientific men of the age in 
which he lived, and the intimate and honoured friend of Newton, 
Halley, Mead, Johnson, and the most celebrated characters in science 
and literature, was born in the island of Anglesey, in which his family, 
for many generations, had held small farms: he married a most respect- 
able and highly accomplished woman, by whom he had three children, 
and Sir William was the youngest.* Of the other two, both died; the 
eldest a boy in its infancy, and the other a daughter, was married to 
an opulent merchant retired from business, and unfortunately perished 
in the year 1802, by her clothes accidentally taking fire. His father 
died when he was scarce three years of age, leaving him to the whole 
care and guidance of his mother, a woman of strong sense and superior 
attainments, who proved admirably fitted for the task. Even in his 
early years she stimulated his mind to exertion, by answering his 
juvenile inquiries with, ‘‘ Read and you will know,” and laid the foun- 
dation of that propensity to acquire knowledge which afterwards dis- 
played itself so conspicuously in his desire to possess a thorough 
insight into all matters of scientific research that came within his 
reach. At the close of his seventh year she sent him to Harrow 
school, then under the direction of Dr. Thackeray; but, before he had 
been there two years, he unfortunately broke his thigh-bone, and was 
obliged, in consequence of the accident, to leave school for a twelve- 





* He was born at No. I1, Beaufort buildings, Strand, so he informed 
the late Mr. David Jones, of the House of Commons, who taught Sir 
William the Welsh language. 
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month. His progress in classical learning was in the mean time 
entirely suspended, although, from perusing some of the poetical works 
of Pope and Dryden, he began to acquire a relish for poetry, and fre- 
quently composed verses in imitation of his favorite authors. 


‘*On his return to school,” says Mr. Roscoe, “he was placed in the 
same class in which he would have stood had not his studies been inter- 
rupted, a circumstance which stimulated his industry, and developed 
the extraordinary powers of acquisition with which he was gifted.” * 


But it was not his being placed in the same class in which he ought 
to have stood had he continued his studies that stimulated his industry, 
it was the effect of a far different cause. 


‘On his return to school,” says Lord Teignmouth, “he was, how- 
ever, placed in the same class which he would have attained if the pro- 
= of his studies had not been interrupted. He was of course far 

ehind his fellow-labourers of the same standing, who erroneously 
ascribed his insufficiency to laziness or dullness, while the master who 
had raised him to a situation above his powers, required exertions of 
which he was incapable; and corporal punishment, and degradation, 
were applied for the non-performance of tasks which he had never been 
instructed to furnish. But in truth he far excelled his schoolfellows in 
general, both in diligence and quickness of apprehension, nor was he of 
a — to submit to imputations which he knew to be unmerited. 
Punishment failed to produce the intended effect, but his emulation 
was roused. He devoted himself incessantly to the perusal of elemen- 
tary treatises, which had never been explained, nor even recommended 
to him; and having thus acquired principles, he applied them with 
such skill and success, that in a few months he not only recovered the 
station from which he had been degraded, but was at the head of the 
class: his compositions were correct, his analysis accurate, and he 
uniformly gained every prize offered for the best exercise.” 


With his schoolfellows, though held in great esteem by them all, he 
associated but little, for the time they expended in their amusements 
he devoted to the cultivation of his intellectual faculties: he assidu- 
ously continued with persevering industry his many and various stu- 
dies: he wrote a dramatic piece on the story of Meleager, translated 
into English verse all the pastorals of Virgil, and many of Ovid's 
epistles, and for two years wrote the exercises of many boys in the two 
higher classes, who frequently obtained credit when they least 
deserved it, while the boys of his own class were glad to become his 
pupils. His two most intimate associates were Dr. William Bennet, 
bishop of Cloyne, and the late Dr. Parr. The former of these cele- 
brated men, in a letter to the Dean of St. Asaph, dated November 
1795, speaks of young Jones’s character in terms of the most affec- 


tionate remembrance. 


«I knew him,” he says, “from the early age of eight or nine, and he 
was always an uncommon boy. Great abilities, great particularity 





* Lives of Eminent British Lawyers, p. 367. 
+ Memoirs of the Life of Sir William Jones, p. 20. 
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of thinking, fondness for writing verses and plays of various kinds, and 
a degree of rot and manly courage, of which I remember many 
instances, distinguished him even at that period. I loved him, and 
revered him; and, though one or two years older than he was, was 
always instructed by him from my earliest age.” 


He invented a play of something like a political character, in which 
the principal parts were performed by himself and his two friends. 


«They divided the fields in the neighbourhood of Harrow, according 
to a map of Greece, into states and kingdoms ; each fixed upon one as 
his dominion, and assumed an ancient name. Some of their school- 
fellows assented to be styled Barbarians, who were to invade their ter- 
ritories, and attack their hillocks, which were denominated fortresses. 
The chiefs vigorously defended their respective domains against the 
incursions of the enemy ; and in these imitative wars the young states- 
men held councils, made vehement harangues, and composed memorials, 
all, doubtless, very boyish, but calculated to fill their minds with ideas 
of legislation and civil government. In these unusual amusements 
Jones was ever the leader, and he might justly have appropriated to 
himself the words of Catullus: 


‘‘Ego gymnasii flos, ego decus olei.’’* 


In Jones’s fifteenth year, Dr. Thackeray} retired from the school, 
and was succeeded by Dr. Sumner, with whom he soon became an 
especial favorite, and has been heard to say, with a partiality that did 
the doctor honour, that young Jones knew more Greek than himself, 
and was a greater proficient in its idiom. 


His desire for knowledge was so unlimited, and his application to 
study so unremitting, that he would frequently sit up whole nights, 
taking coffee or tea to prevent sleep; and his improvement became so 
extraordinary as to attract the attention, not only of the masters and 
his fellow-pupils, but of strangers. Early as it was, he began to pay 
that attention to languages, in which he afterwards obtained so great 
a proficiency : independent of his superior knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin classics, he learned the Arabic characters ; studied the Hebrew, 
so as to be able to read the Psalms in the original; and, during the 
vacations, acquired a knowledge of the French and Italian. 


His application was so great as to bring on a weakness of sight, 
when Dr. Sumner interdicted it for a time, and dispensed with bis 
attendance at school; he, however, was not to be deprived of all 
study, for he managed to learn chess, by practising the games of 
Philidor, and dictated to some of his schoolfellows, whom he got to 
put them down in writing, some of his compositions, among which 





* Teignmouth’s Memoirs of the Life of Sir William Jones, p. 25. 

+ Dr. Thackeray’s opinion of young Jones deserves to be mentioned ; 
he declared him to be a boy of so active a mind that, if he were left 
naked and friendless on Salisbury Plain, he would, nevertheless, find the 
road to fame and riches. 
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was an unfinished piece called ‘‘Limon,’’* in imitation of Cicero, “a 
writer he was so fond of,” says Maurice, in his spirited memoirs 
“that he invariably read through his works every year, whose life, 
indeed, was the great exemplar of his own.” j 


Another schoolfellow and familiar friend, Sir John Parnell, who was 
afterwards Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, in an extract from a 
memorandum he gave to Lady Jones, writes in the highest terms of 
his mental capacity. He observes, 


‘He gave very early proofs of his possessing very extraordinary 
abilities. His industry was very great, and his love of literature was 
the result of disposition, and not of submission to control. He excelled 
principally in his knowledge of the Greek language. His compositions 
were distinguished by his precise application of every word agreeably 
to the most strict classical authority: he imitated the choruses of 
Sophocles so successfully, that his writings seemed to be original 
Greek compositions, and he was attentive even in writing the Greek 
characters with great correctness. 


Of the poetical works he wrote during his stay at Harrow, there 
are many of great merit; an imitation of Horace’s celebrated ode,t 
addressed to his friend Parnell, we select as a composition that would 
do credit to an older head than a boy’s of fourteen. 


How quickly fades the vital flower! 

Alas, my friend, each silent hour 
Steals unperceived away ; 

The early joy of blooming youth, 

Sweet innocence, and dove-eyed truth, 
Are destined to decay. 


Can zeal, dread Pluto’s wrath restrain ? 
No; though an hourly victim stain 
His hallowed shrine with blood ; 
Fate will recall her doom for none, 
The sceptered king must leave his throne 
To pass the Stygian flood. 


In vain, my Parnell, wrapt in ease, 

We shun the merchant-marring seas ; 
In vain we fly from wars ; 

In vain we shun th’ autumnal blast, 

(The slow Cocytus must be passed ;) 
How needless are our cares! 


Our house, our land, our shadowy grove, 
The very mistress of our love, 
Oh me, we soon must leave ! 
Of all our trees, the hated bows 
Of Cypress shall alone diffuse 
Their fragrance o’er our grave. 








_— ——— --- —_- 





* Works of Sir William Jones, vol, ii. p. 627. 
t Ode xiv. lib, 2. 
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To others shall we then resign 
The numerous casks of sparkling wine, 
Which frugal now we store, 
With them a more deserving heir, 
(Is this our labour, this our care?) 
Shall stain the stucco floor. 
1760. 


At the age of seventeen he left Harrow for Oxford, but his first 
entrance into the university seems to have been anything but pleasing 
to him; his disgust, however, soon subsided, and he applied himself 
with renewed diligence to the study of Oriental literature, besides 
reading all the Greek poets and historians of any note with great 
attention ; and the whole works of Plato and Lucian, with their bulky 
commentaries, he passed over, pen in hand, making observations as he 
went along. 


A native of Aleppo, who wrote and spoke the vulgar Arabic fluently, 
without possessing the least pretensions to scholarship, he managed to 
pick up during one of his visits to the metropolis, and prevailed upon 
him to take up his residence at Oxford, where he maintained him 
during his stay at college. He employed him a part of every morning 
in translating the Arabian tales of Galland into Arabic, he himself 
writing down the words of the Syrian, and afterwards correcting the 
grammatical errors by the help of Erpenius and Golius. It is said 
that, while applying his studies to this ancient language, he disco- 
vered unexpectedly a great resemblance between the modern Persian 
and Arabic: this determined him to pay particular attention to the 
former, and he studied it, with the assistance of the few works that 
lay within his reach, until he became a proficient in both. At 
home, during the vacations, for the exercise of his body, he prac- 
tised the useful and elegant accomplishments of riding, fencing, and 
dancing, and still exercised his mental powers in becoming familiar 
with the best authors in Italian, Spanish, and Portugueze. 


After afew months’ residence at the university, he was unanimously 
elected one of the four scholars on the foundation of Sir Simon 
Bennett ; and, two years afterwards, the fellowship was bestowed upon 
him, a gift as unexpected as it was agreeable to him. In his nine- 
teenth year he accepted an offer from Earl Spencer, to become tutor to 
his son, Lord Althorpe, then a youth of seven years of age; a situa- 
tion that he filled with great pleasure to himself from the amiable dis- 
position of his pupil, with whom he ever after continued on the most 
friendly terms of intimacy, and with great satisfaction to his lordship’s 
father, until 1770, when a Treatise of Fortescue, ‘‘De Laudibus 
Legum Angliz,” accidentally fell in his way, which induced him to 
study the law as a profession; he accordingly resigned his situation, 
and was admitted a student in the Temple. As early as his twenty- 
first year, while with his noble pupil, he began his ‘Commentaries on 
Asiatic Poetry,” in imitation of Dr. Louth’s Prelections at Oxford, on 
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the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews ; and, with a seeming resolution of 
becoming as universally accomplished as he was universally learned, 
he received instructions in dancing from Gallini, who attended the 
younger members of the family, and afterwards of Janson, the cele- 
brated dancing-master of Aix-la-Chapelle, and continued his attendance 
at the riding and fencing schools of Angelo. From an old Chelsea 
pensioner, a remnant of the wars, who amused him with a too fre- 
quent propensity to ‘‘fight his battles o’er again,’’ he learned the use 
of the broadsword; nor was the acquisition of new languages neg- 
lected, for, by the assistance of an excellent German grammar and 
dictionary, he became so far a proficient in that language as to be 
able to read Gesner in the original; the pronunciation he had already 
acquired from a fellow-collegian. 


An Eastern manuscript of the ‘‘ History of the Life of Nadir 
Shah,”® which the King of Denmark had brought with him into this 
country, he was desirous of having translated into the French lan- 
guage, and, through the secretary of state, with whom the minister of 
his Danish majesty had spoken on the subject, he sent the volume to 
Mr. Jones, with a request that he would undertake the task.| This 
Mr. Jones objected to, endeavouring to get excused from so trouble- 
some and difficult an office; but, his objections being overruled, and 
flattering offers held out to him, desirous of fame, he commenced his 
arduous and tedious undertaking, and completed it in less than a year, 
to the satisfaction of his Danish majesty, who was so pleased with the 
performance, that he forwarded a diploma, constituting him a Member 
of the Royal Society of Copenhagen, and recommending him in the 
strongest terms to his own sovereign. To this History was added, a 
‘‘Treatise on Oriental Poetry,” in the same language, exhibiting the 
most astonishing erudition, with a profound acquaintance of the subject 
on which he wrote. He was obliged, from not having sufficient 
confidence in his own knowledge of the French language, to get a 
native of France to correct every chapter, and the work was offered 
to the public with every advantage that could be bestowed upon it to 
render it valuable. 

He received great delight in learning to play on the Welsh harp, a 
study which, from his national partiality to the land of his ancestors, 
{an honourable partiality he evinced in his poetry, and his correspon- 





* Nadir Shah, one of the greatest heroes in the Persian monarchy, 
and conqueror of India, rose from a low origin to be one of the most 
absolute monarchs in the East. The manuscript Sir William Jones 
translated was written by Meerza Mehdee, the confidential secretary of 
the Persian king. There are two other histories of him extant, one in 
the works of Jonas Hanway, and the other by Mr. Frazer, with a very 
excellent memoir in Sir John Maleolm’s History of Persia, vol. ii. He 
was born in 1688, and died, by assassination, in 1747. 

+t Sir William Jones’s Works, vol. v. p. 531. Introduction to the 
Life of Nadir Shah. 
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dence, proving his heart ever dwelt upon the blue hills of his moun- 
tain-land,) never failed in giving him pleasure. He received lessons 
from Evans during his stay in town, and soon arrived at a tolerable 
proficiency on that beautiful instrument. In a letter which he wrote 
to Lord Althorpe, dated Bath, Dec. 28, 1777, he says: 

“Of music, I conclude, you have as much at Althorpe as your 
heart can desire ; I might here have more than my ears could bear, for 
we have with us La Motte, Fischer, Rauzzini ; but as I live in the house 
of my old master Evans, whom you remember, I am satisfied with his 
harp, which J prefer to the Theban lyre, as I prefer Wales to Ancient or 
Modern Egypt.” 

In 1775 he was called to the bar, when he gave up, for a time, his 
study of Oriental literature, to apply himself to a diligent perusal of 
the law books ; he wished to devote himself exclusively to the study of 
the law, as he was ambitious of obtaining distinction in his profession; 
but, notwithstanding his severe application, he managed still to pay 
some attention to the philosophical discoveries of the times; he had 
before been admitted a Fellow of the Royal Society, and, in 1778, he 
published his ‘Translation of the Speeches of Iszeus,”” which, with 
the qualifications he possessed, we need not say was a work of great 
elegance and peculiar merit. This he dedicated to Lord Bathurst ; 
and his lordship acknowledged the obligation by presenting him with 
a substantial and permanent token of his regard, in making him a 
Commissioner of Bankrupts. He was a regular attendant at West- 
minster Hall, and frequently attended the assizes in Wales, where he 
practised as a barrister, with considerable success. He had written a 
political pamphlet, a jeu d’esprit, he calls it, in a letter to Lord 
Althorpe; and the Dean of St. Asaph published an edition of it in 
Wales; it was a dialogue between a farmer and a country gentleman 
on the ‘‘ Principles of Government,” which seems to have given 
great offence to the powers that be. Roscoe declares that, 


«The tract itself was a short and familiar exposition of the principles 
of government, illustrating, ina forcible manner, the right and duty 
of resistance as recognised in the theory of the English constitution.” 

The following passage relating to it, occurs in Dr. Tower’s traet on 
the **Rights of Juries,’’ p. 117. 


‘After a bill of indictment had been found against the Dean of St. 
Asaph, for the publication of the edition which was printed in Wales, 
Sir William Jones sent a letter to Lord Kenyon, then chief justice of 
Chester, in which he avowed himself to be the author of the dialogue, 
and maintained that every position in it was strictly conformable to the 
luws and constitution of England.” 


This little tract seems to have caused a great sensation, for although 
the government took no notice of it, an indictment was preferred 
against the dean, at the instigation of Mr. Fitzmaurice, brother of the 
late Lord Lansdowne, at the summer assizes at Shrewsbury, in 1754 ; 
when the talented and eloquent Erskine was retained as counsel for 
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the defendant, an office he filled in so admirable a manner, that the 
speech he made on this occasion Mr. Fox declared to be the finest 
piece of argumentative eloquence in the English language. We give 
the commencement of this brilliant piece of oratory, which, in our 
humble opinion, for rich and powerful eloquence, is not much inferior 
to any speech ever delivered in the senate or at the bar. 


“This declaration of my own sentiments, even if my friend had not 
set me the example by giving you his, I should have considered to be my 
duty in this cause ; for although, in ordinary cases, where the private 
right of the party accused is alone in discussion, and no general con- 
sequences can follow from the decision, the advocate and the private 
man ought in sound discretion to be kept asunder, yet there are ocea- 
sions when such separations would be treachery and meanness. In a 
case where the dearest rights of society are involved in the resistance of a 
prosecution,—where the party accused is in this instance a mere name,— 
where the whole community ts wounded through his sides,—and where 
the conviction of the private individual is the subversion or surrender of 
public privileges,—the advocate has a more extensive charge ;—the duty 
of the patriot citizen then mixes itself with his obligation to his client ; 
and he disgraces himself, dishonours his profession, and betrays his 
country, if he does not step forth in his personal character and vindi- 
cate the rights of all his fellow-citizens, which are attacked through the 
medium of the man he is defending. Gentlemen, I do not mean to 
shrink from that responsibility upon this occasion ; I desire to be con- 
sidered the fellow-criminal of the defendant, if by your verdict he 
should be found one, by publishing in advised speaking (which is sub- 
stantially equal in guilt to the publication that he is accused of before 
you.) my hearty approbation of every sentiment contained in this little 

ook, promising here, in the face of the world, to publish them upon 
every suitable occasion, amongst that part of the community within the 
reach of my precept, influence, and example. If there be any more 
prosecutors of this denomination abroad amongst us, they know how 
to take advantage of these declarations.” 


Sir William Jones, in a letter written after he arrived in India, 
observes ; 

“Had I dreamt that the dialogue would have made such a stir, I should 
certainly have taken more pains with it. I will never cease to avow 
and justify the doctrine comprised in it. T meant it merely as an imi- 
tation of one of Plato’s, where a boy, wholly ignorant of geometry, is 
made by a few simple questions to demonstrate a proposition, and I 
intended to inculcate, that the principles of government were so obvious 
and intelligible that a clown might be brought to understand them. 
As to raising sedition, I as much thought of raising a church. 


‘« My dialogue contains my system, which I have ever avowed and ever 
will avow ; but I perfectly agree, (and no man of sound intellect can 
disagree,) that such a system is wholly inapplicable to this country, 
where millions of men are so wedded to inveterate prejudices and habits, 
that if liberty could be forced upon them by Britain, it would make 
them as miserable as the cruellest despotisin.” 


In 1783, in the month of March, during the administration of Lord 
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Shelburne, after having been delayed and disappointed for five years, 
he was appointed a judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature, at Fort 
William, at Bengal ; at which time the honour of knighthood was con- 
ferred upon him ; and in the April following, he married Anna Maria 
Shipley, the eldest daughter of the Bishop of St. Asaph, a young 
lady he had long loved with an honourable and sincere affection, and 
would have married before, but for a determined resolution never to 
owe his fortune to a wife. 


In April he embarked for India, with Lady Jones, in the Crocodile 
frigate, and in December of the same year he entered upon his judicial 
functions. His fame had preceded him, and his arrival was welcomed 
by all parties who felt interested in his appointment. During the 
eleven years Sir William Jones passed in India, he directed his atten- 
tion to all scientific subjects within his reach, and endeavoured to 
promote the happiness of the people among whom he was placed, by 
devoting his talents to their service. He was the founder and presi- 
dent of the Asiatic Society, and a principal contributor to many 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches; became familiar with the native 
dialects, and a proficient in Sanscrit; translated the Ordinances of 
Menu, esteemed by the Hindus the first of created beings, and the 
oldest and holiest of legislators; and kept his pen continually em- 
ployed, either in translation or in original composition.* He wrote 
many works of the most profound research, and investigated many 
subjects, in which he displayed surprising scholastic abilities and 
extraordinary classical erudition. He died on the 27th of April, 1784, 
of an inflammation of the liver, brought on by incautiously remaining 
in conversation in the open air toa late hour. He was universally 
lamented by the many who had the happiness of knowing him during 
his stay in India, and regretted by every European scholar who knew 
him either by the fame of his extraordinary abilities, or by an intimacy 
he had ever kept up with some of the most celebrated, by his valuable 
and learned correspondence.t 


His works shew the extent of his learning and the variety of his 
knowledge, and his correspondence displays the depth of his research 
in all scientific or erudite subjects on which his attention was directed. 
His genius was of the highest order, his taste of the most finished 
elegance, and his mind of the most vigorous and boundless character. 
Every subject he investigated, he entered upon with the whole power 





* In his correspondence with Sir Joseph Banks, Sir John Sinclair, 
and other eminent British naturalists, he made many additions to our 
limited knowledge of the natural history of Asia; his botanical researches 
were much assisted by Lady Jones’s talents in drawing. 

t A monument was raised to his memory in the chapel of University 
College, Oxford, the creation of Flaxman ; it is a bas-relief, and repre- 
sents the accomplished judge engaged with some venerable Bramins in 
a digest of the Hindoo code. Allan Cunningham’s Lives of the most 
eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, vol. iii. p. 321. 
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of his intellectual resources, and never left it until he was familiar 
with its most hidden meanings. He studied philology only as the 
medium through which the accumulated wisdom of all ages and na- 
tions was to be acquired ; he would have disdained the reputation of a 
mere linguist ; he panted for a more useful fame and gained it. 


“With the keys of learning in his possession,” observes his biogra- 
pher,* “he was qualified to unlock the literary hoards of ancient and 
modern times, and to display the treasures deposited in them, for the 
use, entertainment, and instruction of mankind. In the course of his 
labours we find him elucidating the laws of Athens, India, and Arabia; 
comparing the philosophy of the porch, the lyceum, and academy, with 
the doctrines of the Sufis and Bramins ; and, by a rare combination of 
taste and erudition, exhibiting the mythological fictions of the Hindus, 
in strains not unworthy the sublimest Grecian bards. In the eleven 
discourses which he addressed to the Asiatic Society on the history, 
civil and natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences, philosophy, and litera- 
ture of Asia, and on the origin and families of nations ; he has discussed 
the subjects which he professed to explain, with a perspicuity that de- 
lights and instructs, and in a style which never ceases to please, where 
his arguments may not always convince. In these disquisitions he has 
more particularly displayed his profound Oriental learning in illustra- 
ting topics of great importance in the history of mankind; and it is much 
to be ae that he did not live to revise and improve them in 
England, with the advantages of accumulated knowledge and undisturbed 
leisure.” 


In his thirty-third year he wrote the following memorandum : 


‘“‘Resolved to learn no more rudiments of any kind, but to perfect 
myself in, 
“First, twelve languages, as the means of acquiring accurate know- 
ledge of the 
I. History 
of 
1. Man. 2. Nature. 
II. Arts: 
1. Rhetoric. 2. Poetry. 3. Painting. 4. Music. 
III. Sciences: 
1. Law. 2. Mathematies 3. Dialectic. 
“n.n. Every species of hwnan knowledge may be reduced to one or 
other of these divisions. Even /aw belongs partly to the history of man, 
partly as a science to dialectic.” 


‘The twelve languages are: 
Greek, 
Latin, 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Hebrew, Arabic, 
Persian, 
Turkish, 
German, English. 


1780.”’ 


ee —_———— 


* Lord Teignmouth’s Memoirs of the Life of Sir William Jones, p. 465. 
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410 Sir William Jones, 


In another memorandum he gives us the following account of his 
singular attainments. 
‘“* Languages : 
Eight languages studied critically ; 
English, Latin, French, Italian, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit. 
Eight studied less perfectly, but all intelligible with a dictionary ; 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, Runick, 
Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, Turkish. 
Twelve studied less perfectly, but all attainable ; 
Tibetian, Pali, Phalani, Deri, 
Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, 
Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, Chinese. 
In all twenty-eight languages.” 


As a philologist, his universal attainments have been seldom, if 
ever, surpassed.* He has added considerably to our literature by his 
admirable translations. His ‘‘Turkish History,” which he mentions 
in one of his letters as ready for publication, we have never seen. It 
was to have been inscribed to that excellent man, the patron of men 
of merit, the late Earl of Radnor, to whom, he says, his lordship 
had given him leave in the most flattering terms to inscribe it. A 
prefatory discourse to an essay on the History of the Turks, is con- 
tained in the appendix to Lord Teignmouth’s Memoirs of his Life; it 
seems compiled from every source, and displays his usual erudition and 
profound acquaintance with the subject. 


As his taste was formed from the most classical models, his works 
display all the elegance and beauty we have before admired in the 
masterpieces of ancient literature. His poetry, especially that which 
he wrote in India, abounds with the flowers of Oriental eloquence, it 
seems clothed in the glowing warmth of an Asiatic sky, and there is a 
charm of richness and beauty about it which we only meet with in 
the early poems of Southey, or in the Eastern romances of Moore. 


‘*His mind,” says a contemporary, in a well-written memoir of him, 
‘‘by early exercise, seems to have grasped nearly the whole world of 
letters ; and such was his thirst for knowledge, and such the extraordi- 
nary facility with which he acquired it, that had his life been pro- 
tracted to its ordinary duration, he must have sighed, like Alexander, 
for more worlds to subdue.’’+ 


His death was a loss to science and to letters, for had he lived, 








* One of the most eminent of German writers, and celebrated above 
all foreigners for his justice towards English literature, his knowledge 
of its excellencies, and appreciation of its value, ranks Sir William 
Jones as the greatest Orientalist of the I8th century, and one of 
the most accomplished scholars to which England has ever given birth. 
Frederick Schlegel’s Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient and 
Modern, vol. i. p. 218. ; 

t Asiatic Review for June 1830. 
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what achievements might he not have gained in the field of literature, 
what laurels might he not have won in the temple of science. 


« But,’’ remarks the author, in an admirable little work, “he fell a 
sacrifice to his zeal in the discharge of his duty; and if it has been 
accounted a befitting fate for a great captain to die in the field of battle, 
surely his is to be doomed an equally appropriate, and a far more enviable 
lot, who, after a life, whether of many or of few years, in which he has 
done enough for his fame, sinks to his restin the full brightness of a 
career made glorious by many peaceful triumphs.’’* : 

Mr. Roscoe, in summing up his character, gives us one of the most 
eloquent passages in the book. 

‘But the crowning virtue of Sir William Jones’s character,’ he 
observes, ‘‘was his pure and ardent desire to benefit mankind. ‘To this 
shrine he carried all the rich offerings of his taste, his learning, and his 
genius. In this great ambition every meaner passion was forgotten. He 
loved knowledge with that wise love which teaches us that it is the means 
only, and not the end,—the means of laying open to man the sources of 
his true happiness,—virtue and freedom, and truth and honour, 
Unconnected with the interests of his fellow-creatures, he knew no am- 
bition. ‘Tohim power had lost its evil allurements, and riches their de- 
basing influence: and he so justly estimated the value of fame, as to 
regard it only when it echoed back the voice of his own pure and un- 
corrupted conscience. Itis the interest, as well as the duty of mankind, 
to bestow upon characters like his, the full measure of their grateful 
applause. The world has too long lavished upon its enemies the 
praises due to those who have truly and faithfully served it; and it is 
fitting that the gratitude of mankind should be at length directed to their 
real benefactors ;—to those who, opening to them the gates of knowledge, 
and guarding for them the strong holds of liberty, find their noblest 
amwbition gratified in the divine office of doing good.”’+ 

This work of Mr. Roscoe’s we should hardly think would establish 
for him any thing like a reasonable share of literary reputation ; the 
merit it possesses, and the faults it contains, the one might have be- 
come more conspicuous and the others less glaring, had he paid 
more attention to matter than to style. As an instance of care- 
lessness or ignorance, or both, the author, in his memoir of Lord 
Erskine, page 352, has put into his mouth, as part of an original 
speech, a quotation from a tract on the Falkland Islands, written by 
Dr. Johnson.{ We did suppose that, from his connexion with the 

* The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, p. 110. 
+ Lives of Eminent British Lawyers, p. 328. 

t Complaints have been made of other volumes of the Cabinet 
duels possessing errors of a similar nature, or treating in an 
ineflicient or unsatisfactory manner, the subjects they have pretended 
to elucidate ; these errors have been pointed out in works by authors 
whose names are among the most eminent of our English literati. This 
will ever be the case when great haste is used in the composition, or 
negligence shewn in the compilation of volumes that yr ges require 
much time and labour for the careful investigation of the subjects on 
which they treat; and it should not be suffered to pass without 
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law, such a work as this would be admirably suited to the bent of his 
genius ; we hailed the appearance of it accordingly ; but our feelings, 
on perusal, were soon changed from pleasure to dissatisfaction. The 
lives are most of them but unsatisfactory sketches, mere outlines in 
general, hastily filled up. Here and there a flash of true genius seems 
to beam out from the rubbish by which it is surrounded ; something of 
a philosophic spirit occasionally breaks forth, disclosing to us all the 
author’s excellencies, and we become aware that we are influenced by 
a power of no common character. The beauty of his language hurries us 
along with him in his narrative, but we are seldom struck by the pro- 
foundness of his observations; we give him all the praise that is duetothe 
melodiousness of his diction, but, holding a due regard to our own lite- 
rary reputation, we cannot so far follow the example of contemporary 
periodicals, and puff forth fulsome adulation, when we do not think 
that even praise is merited. We havea great regard for Mr. Roscoe, 
a great opinion of his abilities, and he is as far from requiring unme- 
rited puffing as we are of bestowing it; we certainly think that, if he 
had regarded his literary reputation, he would have been less hasty 
in the publication of such an imperfect work. Far be it from us to 
endeavour to take from him the smallest portion of whatever fame he 
merits ; we are only doing our duty to the public, we are only doing our 
duty to ourselves, when we point out those faults to his notice which, 
had he allowed himself sufficient time to correct his too-hastily 
written manuscript, the painful duty would not have been ours to 
perform. 

We think he is too sensible a man to refuse to attend to a little good 
advice, we therefore advise him for the future not to allow himself to 
be influenced by the liberal offers of any publisher, when he cannot 
give that time to the undertaking, and that attention to his subject 
which a work, professing to come from his pen, demands. He must 
know we are not influenced by party feeling or political prejudice ; 
for we are of no party, and do not profess politics: and he must be 
equally aware we are not envious ‘‘to filch from him his good name ;” 
because the name of Roscoe is too well secured in public opinion for 
the most dexterous Spartan to deprive him of the glory that sur- 


rounds it. 
R. F. W. 





pointing out the mischief that is likely to be the result of such a system, 
and shewing the necessity of impressing upon the authors how much 
they compromise their own fame, and render themselves liable to the 
suspicion of being actuated by motives of a sordid nature, if they do 
not themselves see to the correction of the proof sheets, that no 
gross inconsistencies, or glaring errors, are allowed to pass unnoticed, 
to render themselves ridiculous, and their works contemptible to all 
posterity. 
































ELEGIAC STANZAS, 


Written on the Death of George the Fourth, the last Prince of Wales. 


BY ROBERT FOLKESTUNE WILLIAMS, 


A little power, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 

Is all the “igen and mighty have 

Between the cradle and the grave. 
Dyer. 


© varw ein hén .Vrenin. 
Gwir gwae ir wyllt* werin. 


Tue dead sleep softly in their dreams, 
Softer than e’er the living slept, 

Where the sun shrouds them with his glowing beams, 
Or the soft dews have wept 

Tears that were born where the red light’ning gleams, 
Or where the whirlwind swept. 


And the same sleep hath shed 
Peace, from the shadow of its gloomy pinions, 
Over a prince’s head, 
And over the lowest of his humblest minions, 
So that the mightiest dead “ 
Find but a lowly couch in death’s unseen pavilions. 


Awful, and strange, and wild, 

Whose home is in the darkness, and who sits 
Calm as a sleeping child, 

Dreaming at cmiie and of flowers by fits : 
On whom the wise have smiled, 

Thou dread of fools, and fear of feeble wits; 








* In allusion to Gwyllt Wallia, of Taliesin. 
3B 
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Elegiac Stanzas. 


Thou, in whose smileless brow, 

And terrible look of speechless sufferings, 
We see but to avow 

The dread that o’er the dying spirit clings 
And murmur, who art thou, 

That speakest incommunicable things ? 


Yet thou art beautiful, whene’er 

Thy presence dwells upon the sleepless one, 
And on her shining hair 

And delicate limbs thy fearful light hast shown, 
And o’er her forehead fair, 

Damp with the dews of her life’s setting sun. 


Giory and power and pride, 

Shadows of splendor, which ambition gave, 
Oh! lay them all aside, 

Man finds no flattering honours in the grave : 
Are not all ranks allied 

Where kings divide their slumbers with a slave ? 


Where sleeps he now? 
He of the open hand and liberal heart ; 
He who taught nature how 
Her beauty might be glorified by art. 
Cold is the marble brow 
Stiffened in death’s embrace each vital part. 


Yes! now the last is gone. 

Last of the princes of the blue hill’d Wales ; 
Oh! she is sad and lone, 

Lone as the beauty of her own bright vales ; 
Making her feeble moan 

From the dark tarns o’er which the eagle sails 


Gone, and with him are past 

Those vain delights that floated round a throne, 
Darkness is round him cast, 

Darkness and death, the desolate and lone: 
The grave’s a home too vast 

To hold the guests that to its halls are gone. 


The last of Cambria’s kings, 
Last of those glorious princes who have been, 
Like the warm light that clings 
Over some fading sunset’s glowing scene, 
When the sun lingering flings, 
His last and brightest look, in warm and dazzling sheen. 





























Elegiac Stanzas. 


Time renders up his trust 

To other hands, and other powers to hold; 
When his forgotten bust, 

Is numbered with the nameless kings of old, 
Gone to the silent dust 

To crumble, and to mingle in its mould. 


Yes! there have passed away 

The gorgeous trappings of his kingly state, 
Changed to a thing of clay, 

Silent and dark—and oh! how desolate. 
And the blue earth-worm’s prey 

1s all left of the mighty and the great. 


Oh !—there is a spell, 

A glory bright with evanescent beams, 
Falls on the heart’s deep well 

Of its own pure and unpolluted streams, 
Making its beauty dwell 

Like forms of light apparaled in dreams. 


No more—it is too sad 

To linger o’er the memory of those days, 
When the young heart was glad, 

And pleasure met itin a thousand ways, 
Though now deep gloom hath clad 

Its brilliance, and its fondest hope decays. 


No more—’tis but a dream 
Floating upon the eyes’ ungathered tears ; 
A vision that must seem 
Like the soft glory of departed years ; 
A bright immortal theme 
Moving the heart’s commingled hopes and fears. 


No—no, the grave is fed, 

And from its depth of everlasting gloom, 
There came a voice that said, 

‘* Let the dark mantle and the nodding plume 
Cover the kingly dead,— : 

His fathers wait him in the narrow tomb.” 


Oh! it is wondrous strange, _ 
Making weakminded mortals terrified, 

To think how vast a range ey 
Have kings to show their glory and their pride ; 

And lo! how great a change; 
The narrow grave becomes a home too wide. 
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Sonnet. 


Too wide, and still too vast, 

Shrinking within its small and narrow space, 
Soon from the form is cast 

The visible beauty which it used to grace ; 
Till fashionless at last, 

Ashes and dust are all the eye can trace. 


Thus it has ever been, 

And still the same must it for ever be; 
While the young buds are green, 

And the bright blossoms sparkle on the tree, 
The waves of Time are seen, 

Floating upon Eternity’s dark sea. 


Aug. 1830, 


CLPPEPL LAL PAG 


SONNET. 


Tae modest violet in the hedge-row sits 

Like a young quakeress in silent prayer, 
And still the daisy now and then by fits, 

Lifts her bright cups to catch the dewy air; 











Can these have changes—these know ought of care? 
Bright things of spring and summer’s sunny weather ; 


Can these have ought of natural griefs to share ? 
No!—their glory and their joy exists for ever ; 
We saw them yesterday—again to-day, 
To-morrow views them still as bright and gay, 
And journeying in the vale of distant years; 
While we with vision dim their forms survey, 


They bring within our eyes the sweetest tears 
That ever blest the heart still trembling in its fears. 
RK. FLW 



















































THE SETTLEMENT OF THE NORMANS IN WALES. 


Wuixst the Welsh opposed a noble resistance to the invasions of 
the Saxons for a period of nearly 150 years, the latter were laid 
prostrate at a blow, and experienced the same hardships, spoliations, 
and oppressions, which they had so unfeelingly bestowed upon others. 
They fought admirably at Hastings, but that was the grave of their 
valour. There their martial spirit was broken, and their defeat ena- 
bled William, surrounded by his iron-cased knights, to ascend the 
throne of England. Whether the conqueror of the Saxons had at that 
early period any designs upon Wales, and if so, to what extent, is at 
present unknown; though, if we are to judge from the greatness of 
his ambition, there can be little doubt of his hostile intentions. How- 
ever this may be, the discontent and murmurs of his newly acquired 
subjects, combined with some pressing affairs, both in Normandy and 
France, obliged him to postpone any plan of invasion which he may 
then have meditated, and to regard the Welsh as an independent 
nation. 


Our object at present is to point out the causes which led to the 
settlement of the Normans in Wales, the time when it took place, 
with its extent, and its results. Each of these topics is important ; 
each is pregnant with instruction to the antiquary, historian, and 
philanthropist ; and we are persuaded that each of these, whether 
treated singly or combined in one general whole, cannot fail to be 
interesting to all who love their country, and who are solicitous to 
trace the relative situations and affinities of the different tribes and 
families which now form an honourable part of the mighty nation of 
Britain. 


When we speak of Wales in the present day, we naturally con- 
fine ourselves to those boundaries which the wisdom of modern 
British legislation has pointed out; but at the period of the Nor- 
man invasion the Principality was far more extensive. The rivers 
Severn, Wye, and Dee, then formed its general boundaries to the 
east, and no Welshman of understanding can forget the very 
unceremonious manner in which Monmouthshire has been taken 
from us by an Act of the legislature, though its geographical 
position, with the language and manners of its inhabitants even to 
the present day, mark it as genuine Welsh. But though an Act of 
legislation has severed that fine district from us, it is still an integral 
part of Wales; the features, manners, and language, of its people 
are genuine Welsh; and when we meet with them, regard their manly 
deportment, and hear their Celtic tongue and accents, we claim them 
as our brethren, and with the feeling of brethren exclaim, ‘‘ye are 
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of the seed of the Cymmry our friends.’? Upon the same principle 
of reasoning, we regard all that fine district of country from the 
mouth of the Severn to those of the Mersey and the Dee, as apper- 
taining to Wales at the time of the conquest. Since that period it 
has been studded with castles and strongholds, the original proprie- 
tors of which, under the title of ‘‘ lords marchers,’”’ were, in reality, 
invaders of other people’s property, and petty tyrants of the country : 
the causes of which we now intend to explain. 


One cause of the settlement of the Normans in Wales was the 
ambition of the English kings. Having conquered the Saxon terri- 
tory, they naturally wished to bring every part of the island under 
their sway; and as the Welsh has been forced through necessity to 
submit to Harold, who had been momentarily victorious over them, 
to pay him tribute, and to give hostages for their future obedience, 
William the Conqueror and his successors ridiculously imagined that 
Wales formed an integral part of the Norman crown, and that they 
had a right to divide and grant its territory among their barons, on the 
plan of partition they had effected in England.* The fallacy of this 
species of reasoning is obvious, but invaders like the Normans know 
of no reason or justice but their swords. 


A second cause was the avariciousness of the Norman chiefs. 
Having been successful in the shock of arms, some of them obtained 
grants of land nearly as large as all the province of Normandy. 
Hence, their desires increased with their good fortune, and England, 
extensive as it is, became too small to satisfy their wishes. They cast 
a longing eye towards the fertile parts of Wales, and petitioned their 
sovereigns for grants of as much lands as they could conquer in the 
Principality. Desirous to gratify those upon whose arms and courage 
they principally depended, and anxious to bring the stubborn natives 
of the mountains into subjection, the English, or Norman kings, 
readily made them grants of as much land as they could obtain by 
force of arms, to be enjoyed by them and their heirs under homage 
and fealty to the crown of England. 


A third cause was the union of the Welsh chiefs with some Saxon 
noblemen to recover the liberties of the latter, and to resist the 
encroachments of the Normans. We are told that a marriage was 
splendidly celebrated at Norwich, between Ralph, earl of Norfolk, 
and a sister of the Earl of Hereford. Many Welsh chiefs were there 
by invitation, in consequence, it is supposed, of the mother of the 
Earl of Norfolk having been born in Wales. In the midst of their 
carousals they entered into a conspiracy against William, who was 
then in Normandy ; but next morning, Waltheof, a Saxon nobleman, 
aud one of the conspirators, hastened to William and betrayed his 
coadjutors. This was worthy of a Saxon, and is characteristic of 
the nation, from the plot at Stonehenge to the plains of Leipsic. The 
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* Warrington’s Hist. of Wales, 4to, ed. pp, 223, 248. 
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conspirators were almost immediately seized, and suffered by the 
hands of the executioner, among whom the Welsh were severely 
punished. Some were hung, others had their eyes put out, and the 
least guilty were banished the realm.* Independently of this confede- 
racy, which proved so unfortunate, Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, sons of 
Cynvyn, joined Edric the Forester against the Normans, made several 
fierce inroads into their territory, and laid siege to Shrewsbury. 
These things so exasperated William, that in 1080, he raised a power- 
ful army, and invaded South Wales. Awed by the influence of his 
martial name, and unable, by reason of their factions, to oppose his 
numerous and highly-disciplined warriors, they submitted to do him 
homage, and took the oath of fealty.t Appeased by this submission, 
the invader marched with his army to Menevensis, in the professed 
character of a pilgrim, and offered up his devotions at the shrine of 
St. David, then highly celebrated for its supposed virtues. Sulien 
was then archbishop of that see. This prelate having, from some 
cause or other, given offence to William, he expelled him from his 
see, and appointed one Gwilfrid in his place.§ This act of violence 
shews more of the conqueror than the pilgrim. 

A fourth cause was the fatal dissention which unfortunately existed 
between the Welsh princes. Their jealousies and quarrels for supe- 
riority led to fierce and deadly contentions, by means of which the 
power of the country was exhausted, and an easy way opened for 
invaders. The defeated party generally applied to their neighbours 
for assistance; and in cases of great emergency, called in foreigners. 
Upon this injurious and impolitic principle Caradog ab Grufydd 
acted, when, having lost a great battle, he succeeded, about the year 
1069, in raising a body of Normans, and, joining them with as many 
of his men as he could muster in Gwent, he marched against 
Meredydd ab Owain, king of South Wales. The hostile forces met on 
the banks of the river Elerch, and, after a severe action, victory 
perched upon the banners of Caradog. Meredydd fell in the battle, 
and Caradog succeeded to the vacant throne.|| Thus the Welsh them- 
selves were the first to introduce the Normans into their country. 
Had the Welsh chiefs been united and judiciously submitted to a 
prince capable of governing them in such a perilous time, all the 
power of England would have been ineffectual to obtain a single 
settlement; but divided as they were, and frequently engaged in 
deadly hostilities against each other, their country fell an easy prey 
to the foreigner, and those swords which might have formed an 
impregnable rampart of steel upon the frontiers, were unfortunately 
plunged in each others’ bosoms. Oh, Wallia! Oh, my mother 
country ! distinguished for the loftiness of thy mountains, the grandeur 


* Warrington’s Hist. of Wales, 4to. ed. p. 251. + Hume. 
} Warrington’s Hist of Wales, 4to. ed. p. 241. alc 
§ Arch. of Wales, vol. ii, p. 522, | Ibid. vol. ii, p. S18. 
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of thy scenery, and the fertility of thy vales; and eminently dis- 
tinguished for the bravery of thy sons, the beauty of thy fair, and 
the generous hospitality of all, how fatal to thy peace and indepen- 
dence have been the dissentions of thy chiefs! ‘‘Cursed be their 
anger, for it was fierce, and their wrath, for it was cruel and fatal in 
its effects.” 


Having thus briefly sketched the causes which led to the settle- 
ment of the Normans in Wales, we now proceed to notice the 
time when this event took place, and its extent in the Prin- 
cipality. 

The very year that Caradog obtained the throne of South Wales, a 
body of Normans invaded Dyved and Caredigion, and did very con- 
siderable mischief. Whether these were the same as had assisted 
Caradog, or a fresh troop of needy adventurers, or whether they 
came for the purpose of booty, or to ascertain the fertility of the soil 
and the natural resources of the country, is not known; but the new 
king promptly marched against them, drove them to their ships, re- 
covered the booty which they had taken, and by this action acquired 
the affection of his subjects.* The chastisement which the Normans 
received on this occasion was speedily forgotten, for in 1071 they 
again invaded the same district, but were soon driven back with 
great loss by the prowess and spirited conduct of Rhydderch ab 
Caradog. + 


Hitherto we have seen the Normans making temporary inroads in 
the Wallian territory, and severely distressing the inhabitants ; but 
these were only passing evils, producing momentary terror and then 
disappearing. They were merely the precursors of the coming storm, 
which lowered along the confines of Cambria, darkened the bright 
irradiations of liberty, benumbed the energy of the brave Silu- 
rians, and settled down upon the most fertile parts of that highly- 
gifted country. 


We must here observe that immediately after the conquest, William, 
in order to ensure his kingdom on the western frontier, and to 
reward some of his principal followers for their military services, 
placed them, with extensive powers, in the strong garrisons and large 
towns of Bristol, Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and 
Chester. Chester was assigned to Hugh Lupus, Salop to Roger de 
Belesme, or Montgomery ; Hereford to Osbern de Crepon, or Fitz- 
Osbern ; Worcester to Urso d’Abetot, or d’Abtot; whilst Gloucester 
and Bristol were granted to other potent chiefs. To secure their pos- 
sessions, these powerful barons petitioned and obtained permission of 
their sovereigns to invade and possess as much of the Welsh territory, 
which lay contiguous, as they could conquer. In consequence of 
a grant so unjust, Sir Ralph Mortimer obtained Wigmore; Fitz-Alan, 
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* Arch. of Wales, vol. ii. p. 518. + Idem, p. 519. 
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Clun and Oswestry; Walter Lacie, Cwra’s Lacie; Dru de Baladon, 
Abergavenny ; Monthault, Hawarden and Mold; Gilbert, lord of 
Monmouth, Monmouth; Foulk Fitzwarren, Whittington; and Roger 
le Strange, Elsmere.* ’, 


During these transactions the following singular circumstance hap- 
pened, which placed Glamorganshire in the power of the Normans. 
About a.p. 1088-9, Cadwor ab Collwyn, lord of Dyved, died, and his 
sons, Llywelyn and Einion, with their uncle, Einion ab Collwyn, 
confederated against Rhys ab Tudor, prince of South Wales, and 
induced Grufydd ab Meredydd to join them. Thus united they 
marched against Rhys, who, as usual, was not wanting to himself, 
but vigorously prepared to oppose the coming storm. The hostile 
parties met at Llandudoch, near Cardigan, when, after a bloody 
battle, the forces of the confederates were routed. In that action 
the two sons of Collwyn were slain, Grufydd was taken in the pursuit 
and beheaded as a traitor, whilst Einion ab Collwyn escaped with 
difficulty, and fled to lestyn ab Gwrgant, lord of Glamorgan and 
Gwent. lestyn being at war with Rhys, gave Einion a friendly 
reception ; and after hearing his case, promised him his daughter in 
marriage, with the lordship of Meisgyn, if he would bring him such 
assistance from England as would enable them to make head against 
their formidable and common enemy. This was not very difficult, as 
Einion had served under William in France and other countries, and 
was held in high esteem both by the ambitious monarch and his 
warlike knights. Fired with love for a beauteous maid and her rich 
dowry, and animated with a desire of revenge against Rhys, he 
hastened to London, and soon persuaded Robert Fitzhamon, a noble- 
man of great power and a relation to the monarch, to engage in the 
adventure. Fitzhamon not only mustered his own men, but induced 
twelve other knights with their retainers to join his standard, and to 
march under his orders. Early in 1091, this formidable band landed 
in Glamorgan, and, as might have been expected, were received by 
Iestyn with much courtesy; who, joining his force with theirs, 
invaded the territories of Rhys, and devastated the country with fire 
and sword as far as their line of march extended. As soon as the 
gallant Rhys was apprised of this invasion he collected his forces, 
and with uncommon spirit and ability, considering his age, (for he 
was then above ninety-two,) hastened to encounter them. They met 
at a place named Hirwaen Wrgant, near the present village of 
Aberdare, in Glamorgan. A most dreadful battle took place, but 
Norman discipline ultimately prevailed over Welsh bravery, and the 
army of Rhys was completely defeated and, indeed, nearly destroyed. 
According to the Chronicle of Caradog, the aged prince himself was 
overtaken in Glyn Rhodnai and instantly decapitated by the ferocious 
lestyn ; but others think tha: he escaped to his brother-in-law, Bleddin, 


* Cymmrodorion Transactions, part iii. p. 3. Gough's Camden's 
Britannia. 
NO. VIII. 3 ¢ 
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who then resided at Caerbannau, near Brecknock, and who, shortly 
after, lost his life in battle against Bernard Newmarch. 


After the action was over, Fitzhamon collected his followers, and 
being paid handsomely by lestyn for their services, they immediately 
departed to return to London. This being done, Einion applied to 
lestyn for his daughter and her dowry, according to promise ; but 
the latter, elated with his victory and fortunate circumstances, 
refused to comply, derided him, and said that he knew better than to 
give his daughter to the traitor of his country and his lord. Stung to 
madness by this reply, which his conscience told him he had justly 
merited, he lost every feeling in a desire of retaliation, and basely 
resolved to sacrifice his country in the gratification of his revenge. 
He hastened after his Norman friends, but finding on his arrival at 
the shore that they had just embarked, he waved his mantle as a signal 
for return. They returned accordingly, when he told them of his 
wrongs, the hatred of several chiefs to lestyn, and how easily they 
might conquer and possess his territory. They listened to his state- 
ment, confederated with the chiefs mentioned, and, contrary to all 
principles of honour, marched against lestyn. The latter had hardly 
time to muster a few forces when the enemy came up with him near 
Caerdyv, and easily routed his feeble army. Seeing all was lost, he 
escaped over the Severn, and went first to Glastonbury, then to Bath, 
from whence he returned to the monastery of Llangennys, in Gwent, 
where he soon after died. Thus the refusal of his daughter to Einion 
cost him dear. Oh, woman! beauteous in thy form, lovely in thy 
tears, and heavenly in thy smiles, how great is thy ascendancy over 
man! If thy sweetness and thy virtues have led generous minds to 
perform glorious deeds, how often have thy charms proved fatal to 
thrones, to crowned heads, and to independent nations ! 

The field being thus clear, by the defeat and death of Iestyn, 
Fitzhamon paid but a slight regard to the claims of Einion ab 
Collwyn, and took possession of the whole by the right of conquest. 
Causing his followers to acknowledge his superior right, he 
proceeded to parcel out or divide the territory in the following 
manner : 

Robert Fitzhamon took upon himself the sovereignty of all the 
country, and the castles of Caerdyv, Trev Uvered, and Cynfig, 
with the lands belonging to them: he generally resided in Caerdyv 
castle. 

William de Londres obtained the castle and manor of Aberogwr, 
being four knights’ fees. 

Richard Grenville had the lordship of Glyn Nedd, with the borough 
town of castle Nedd, and the lands belonging to them. 

Robert de St. Quintin had the lordship of Lianvleiddian the great, 
and the privileged town of Pontvaen. 

Richard Stewart had Tal y Van, and its lordship. 
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Gilbert Humphreville had the lordship of Pen Mare. 

Roger Berclos had the lordship of Llandathan. 

Reginald Sully obtained the lordship of Abersili. 

Peter le Soor had the lordship of Llanbedyr ar Vro. 

John Fleming had the lordship of Llan Uvelwyn. 

Oliver St. John had the lordship of Abernant. 

William de Esterling, or Stradling, had the lordship of Llanwerydd. 


Payne Turberville obtained the lordship of Coetty, by mar- 
rying Asar the daughter of Meirig ab Grufydd, ab lestyn ab 
Gwrgant. 


Having rewarded his companions in arms in the manner above 
stated, Fitzhamon then proceeded to make the following grants to those 
native chiefs who had assisted him in conquering the country, as well 
as those of lestyn’s family whom either from policy or kindness he 
deemed worthy of regard. 


Einion ab Collwyn, the traitor, obtained the barren district of 
Seinghenydd, and that of Meisgyn, along with Nest, the daughter of 
lestyn, in marriage. 


Caradog ab lestyn had Aberavon, with all the lands between Nedd 
and Avon as a royal lordship. 


Madog ab Iestyn had the lordship of Rhuthyn. 
Hywel ab Iestyn obtained Llantryddyd. 


Rhys ab Iestyn obtained the lordship of Soblen, comprehending the 
territory between the rivers Nedd and Tawe. 


Robert ab Seisyllt had the lordship of Maes Essyllt.* 


In this easy manner the fine county of Glamorgan, with its fertile 
soil, its strong castles, and its white houses, fell into the hands of 
foreigners, who, having established themselves there, possessed Juria 
Regalia, with the exception of granting pardon for treason. They 
kept their chancery in the castle of Caerdyy, where each knight was 
obliged to attend one day in every month, and for whom appropriate 
apartments were prepared in the outer ward of the castle. We are 
further told, that each of the other lordships, previously mentioned, had 
a distinet jurisdiction, and enjoyed the same rights and privileges as 
the supreme court of Glamorgan; but when a wrong decision was 
given, the party injured had the privilege of appealing to the superior 
court. When disputes arose in matters of equity in any of these 


— 
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* Arch. of Wales, vol. ii. pp. 524, 526. Camb. Biog. pp. 197, 199. 
Warrington’s Hist. of Wales, 4to. ed. pp. 245, 247. 
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lordships, they were determined by the chancellor in the Chancery 
court of Glamorgan.* 


As soon as Fitzhamon had made these regulations, he began 
to consider himself permanently established in the country, and suffi- 
ciently powerful to make such further incroachments upon the liberties 
and usages of the natives as he might deem proper. Accordingly he 
began to introduce the feudal system of the Normans, and to abolish 
the old laws and customs of the country. This fired the natives, who 
still retained their estates, with resentment; and, in 1094, whilst the 
Normans were invading Gower, they rose in great force, besieged and 
took many castles by storm, and put the garrisons to the sword. What 
renders this affair singular is, that the insurgents were headed by 
Payne Turberville, one of Fitzhamon’s knights, and one to whom he 
had granted great favors. Turberville having married Asar, the 
daughter of Meurig ab Grufydd, obtained large estates in consequence, 
which, we have a right to suppose, he wished to hold by a free and 
independent tenure. It is probable also that his affection for Asar 
may have inspired him with generous feelings of regard for her coun- 
trymen. Be this as it may, he headed the insurgents, marched 
rapidly upon Caerdyv, and with an overwhelming force besieged 
Fitzhamon in the castle. The latter being totally unprepared for such 
a storm, entered into a negociation, and restored to the natives their 
ancient laws and privileges. 

The success which attended the Wallian arms in this transaction, 
animated them with additional courage, and, being desirous to expel 
the invaders, a great pitched battle was fought sometime after, in 
which the Normans were defeated. Unwilling to relinquish the fertile 
fields of which they had obtained violent possession, they applied to 
England for reinforcements; and, being joined by the Earl of Arundel 
and others, they again took the field and resumed offensive operations. 
Perceiving this, the Welsh retreated into a hilly district, where they 
could be more upon an equality with the heavy armed troops of their 
antagonists. The latter not suspecting any stratagem, pursued them 
eagerly into some dangerous defiles, when the former faced about near 
Gelli Gaer, and overthrew them with prodigious slaughter, and those 
who succeeded in escaping from the field of battle took refuge in dif- 
ferent fortresses.t This victory procured several advantages for the 
Welsh, but as the Normans had such strong fortresses in that district, 
they maintained their footing there, in spite of the most vigorous 
exertions. 

Upon the death of Fitzhamon, which happened in a.p. 1107, two of 
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* Warrington’s Hist. of Wales, 4to. ed. p. 248. 
+ Arch. of Wales, vol. ii. p. 528. 
t Ibid. vol. ii, p. 530, 
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his daughters embraced a religious life, a third married the Earl of 
Brittany, and Henry the First bestowed the fourth upon Robert his 
natural son whom he had by Nest, daughter of Rhys ab Tudor, and 
who became Lord of Glamorgan and Earl of Gloucester in right of his 
wife. On coming into possession of Glamorgan he endeavoured to 
enforce the feudal laws upon the native landholders. This attempt 
raised a furious storm, and Ivor ab Cadivor, a chief of consequence 
and of spirit, took advantage of the angry spirit which existed, and 
marched at the head of a powerful body of the natives to Caerdyv 
castle. He took the place by storm, and made the earl and his 
lady prisoners. The King of England was forced to desire a negocia- 
tion to be entered into for their release, but Ivor resolutely refused to 
liberate his prisoners ‘‘ till he had obtained a promise, which he made 
the king guarantee by oath, that the Welsh of Glamorgan should 
remain unmolested in the enjoyment of their ancient usages.’’* 


But neither this promise, nor the oath which bound it, was observed. 
Hence, we are told, that in 1315, Llywelyn Bren ab Ivor, lord of 
Seinghenydd, made an effort to recover the castle of Caerphili, and 
the lordship of Seinghenydd, which the Normans had most unjustly 
taken from his father. For this purpose he raised ten thousand men, 
and gained possession of the castle. Alarmed at an insurrection 
so formidable, numerous forces were raised in different parts, and 
marched rapidly to where the danger lowered. The rebellion, as it 
was called, was soon suppressed, Llywelyn and his two sons, Grufydd 
and levan, were made prisoners and sent to the Tower of London. 
But though this rising was unfortunate in its results for Llywelyn, it 
proved very favorable for the natives. They obtained a considerable 
diminution of feudal services, and reacquired several of their ancient 
rights and privileges. These indulgences were granted for the pur- 
pose of securing their attachment to their new masters, and succeeded 
generally; at least we read of no more formidable rising’s in that district 
on account of Norman oppressions.t 


When Fitzhamon and his knights seized upon Glamorgan in the 
manner stated, Bleddin ab Maenarch was the regulus or chief of 
Brecheiniog, or Brecknock. He resided at Caerbannau, a place near 
the present town of Brecknock, and had married a sister of Khys 
ab Tudor. Bernard Newmarch, with a powerful force, directed 
his march upon this chief about 1091, according to some, but others 
think a little earlier. Be this as it may, the object was to dispossess 
Bleddin by force of arms, and to become lord of his territory. The 
native prince collected what force he could, assisted, it is said, by 
Prince Rhys, and those who escaped from the battle of Hirwaen 


* Arch. of Wales, vol. ii. p. 540. Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol, xvii. p. 575. 
+ Jones’s Hist. of Brecknock, vol. i. p. 149 et seq. 
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Wogant, and waited for the invaders near Caerbannau, the place of 
his residence. The enemy coming up, the action commenced, and 
was fought with fury, but victory unfortunately decided for the lawless 
and cruel invaders. According to some, Prince Rhys was slain in the 
retreat, whilst the gallant Bleddin fell in valiantly defending his own 
residence.* 


Having thus killed the chief in a pitched battle, and made himself 
master of his country, he divided it as follows between himself and his 
companions in arms, taking care to apportion the largest allotment to 
himself, with the feudal seigniority over all the others. ‘To Sir 
Reginald Aubrey he gave the manors of Slwch and Abercynrig ; to Sir 
Humphrey Bourghill, or Burghill, the manor of Crughywel; to Sir 
Peter Gunter, the manor from him called Tregunter, or Gunterstone ; 
to Sir Miles Picard, de Picarde, or Pitcher, the manor of Yscethrog ; 
to Sir John Walbieffe, or Walbeoff, the manor of Llanhamlach and 
Lianvihangel Tal y Llyn; to Sir Humphrey Sollers, the manor of 
Tredustan; to Sir Walter Havard, the manor of Pontwilym ; to Sir Rich- 
ard de Bois, the manor called from him Trebois ; to Sir Richard Peyton, 
the manor called from him Peytin; to Sir John Skull, the manors of 
Bolgoed and Crai; to Sir Thomas, or according to others, Sir Richard 
Bullen, or de Boulogne, the manor of Wern Vawr; to Sir Philip 
Walwyn, the manor of Hay; to Sir Hugh Surdwall, the manor of 
Aberescir; to Sir Giles Pierrepoint, otherwise Parkville, the manor of 
Gileston ; and to Walter de Cropus, lands in Llansainfread.’’} 


Whilst engaged in this lawless division he did not entirely forget the 
sons of Bleddin. He assigned them some lands for their support, and 
though he kept Gwrgan the eldest as a kind of state prisoner in 
Brecknock castle,t he treated him with more respect than might have 
been anticipated from a man of his violent character. He removed 
the chief residence from Caerbannau to Brecknock, and with the 
materials of the former he built the castle of the latter. In order to 
conciliate the Welsh, and to soften their prejudices against a foreign 
usurper, he married Nest, the granddaughter of Grufydd ab Llywelyn, 
prince of North Wales; and, in consequence of this singular woman 
illegitimatizing her son before Henry I., the lordship of Brecknock fell 
into other hands upon the death of Bernard, though several of the 
descendants of his followers still enjoy considerable property in that 
county.§ 


When Bernard Newmarch seized upon Brecknock, the territory of 
Buallt, including part of the present county of Radnor, was in the 








* Arch. of Wales, vol. ii. p. 527. Jones’s Hist. of Brecknock, 
vol. i. p. 92. 
t Jones’s Hist. of Brecknock, vol. i. p. 92. 
t b Tad wc s Camden's Britannia. 
§ Ibid. vol. ii, p. 471. 
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possession of Cadwgan ab Elystan Glodrydd, whom the former over- 
threw and reduced to subjection. This rich and extensive lordship 
was granted to Philip de Breos, de Braiosa, or Bruce, one of Bernard's 
followers. Philip de Breos formed an alliance with the family 
of Milo Fitzwalter, and left two sons, William and Philip, the former of 
whom became lord of Brecknock, Built, and Abergavenny, upon the 
death of his father. He married Maud, or Matilda, the daughter of 
Reginald de St. Waleri, a complete amazonian, and the history of 
whose life is fraught with boldness, singular adventures, and ultimately 
starvation. Her husband was as perfect a savage as ever existed, 
and guilty of some of the greatest crimes. Secretly instigated, accord- 
ing to some, by Henry, but more probably, as others think, desirous to 
add Gwent to his other very extensive possessions, he invited several 
of the native chiefs of that district, among others Sitsyllt and Ivan ab 
Rhyrid, to an entertainment in Abergavenny castle. Not suspecting 
that any treachery was intended, they unfortunately went; and in the 
midst of the feast, when they were heated with wine, De Breos 
demanded that in future they should not bear either sword or bow, or 
any other weapon about their persons, and take an oath immediately 
to that effect. The insulted chiefs instantly and indignantly rejected 
so base and dishonourable a proposal. ‘Their rejection had been 
expected, and measures taken to murder them all. A signal was 
‘given; the room was instantly filled with armed men, and the unsus- 
pecting and unarmed chiefs were immediately murdered. Whilst their 
swords were reeking with the blood of the brave, they went directly to 
Sitsyllt’s castle, made his wife Gwladis prisoner; and, after murdering 
her infant son in her presence, dragged her to Abergavenny castle, 

there to be insulted and dishonoured by the murderer of her lord. 

In 1196 this monster, dreading the power and spirit of Trahaiarn 

Vychan, inveigled him to Llangois, under the pretence of a friendly 

conference, seized him, and after fastening him to his horse’s tail, 

dragged him, in this barbarous manner, to the gallows in Brecknock, 

where he first caused him to be beheaded, and then suspended by the 

feet.* Such atrocious actions led to fierce retaliations, and the author 

of these cruelties finally died in exile and in misery. 


With regard to Radnorshire, and the adjoining parts, the Breoses 
seized upon Colwyn; Paginus, or Paine, upon Painscastle, which sub- 
sequently fell to the Mortimers; the Mortimers upon Radnor, and the 
neighbouring parts; Fitz-~Osburne upon Clifford ; Huntingdon fell to 
the Bohuns, and Clun to the Fitz-Alans.} 


Among other powerful Normans who then appeared on the Wallian 
territory with hostile intentions, was Gilbert Strongbow, son of 


* Warrington’s Hist. of Wales, 4to. ed. p. 341. Arch. of Wales, 
vol. ii. p. 582. Jones’s Hist. of Brecknock, vol. i. p. 115, 
+ Gough’s Camden’s Britannia, under Radnor, Hereford, Salop. 
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Richard earl of Clare, who invaded Caerdiganshire ; and, probably, 
Caermarthenshire, with strong forces, and succeeded, after much hard 
fighting, in seizing upon many fortresses in those parts, with rich and 
extensive lands. In vain did the Welsh drive them from the open 
field, and batter down the castles about their ears; they always re- 
turned to the charge, and, assisted by fresh forces out of England, 
ultimately succeeded in obtaining a permanent settlement in these 
districts.* 


Another Norman knight, named Martin de Turribus, or de Tours, 
sailed round the promontory of Pembroke, landed his troops at Fish- 
guard, and easily conquered the lordship of Cemaes.t - He made it 
into a lordship marcher, and secured the possession of it by marrying 
William Martin’s son to the daughter of Rhys ab Grufydd. After ‘this 
arrangement he fixed upon Cemaes as his principal residence, though 
he had large estates in Devonshire, which had been awarded him by 
William his royal master. The success of Martin encouraged others 
to try their fortune in the same parts; among whom was Arnulph, 
a younger son of Roger Montgomery, earl of Arundel and Salop, who 
succeeded in the reign of William Rufus in gaining a footing in the 
country; and, In order to secure his conquest, he built the castle of 
Pembroke, and appointed Gerald de Windsor governor, as his lieute- 
nant. Arnulph did not long enjoy his new acquisitions, for, rebelling 
against Henry I., he was banished the realm, and his estates confiscated 
to the crown.{ Whilst Gerald was governor, the Welsh besieged him 
in the newly erected castle, but were obliged, after some vigorous 
efforts on both sides, to retire without success. Upon the banishment 
of Arnulph, Gerald obtained Pembroke and the adjacent parts by a 
grant from the crown, in consequence of which he made the castle 
stronger, and fortified the town.§ 


Though our subject refers to the settlement of the Normans in 
the Principality, we cannot pass over nor omit alluding to a large body 
of Flemings who were enabled, in a most extraordinary manner, to 
settle in the county of Pembroke, and subsequently to annoy the natives 
on several occasions. From the accounts which we possess, it seems 
that a terrible storm carried away the embankments on the coast 
of Flanders about 1106, and forced the sea over a considerable tract 
of country. The distress arising from this calamity was very great, 
and such of the inhabitants as escaped the fury of the ocean came to 
England for refuge. They were kindly received, and placed in some 
of the northern counties ; ‘but, as they gave offence to the natives, 
Henry removed them to the district of Ros, which he claimed as 
belonging to the crown, in consequence of the rebellion of Arnulph 


* Gough’s Camden’s Britannia, under Caerdigan et Caerimarthen. 
t Idem, vol. ii. p. 515, 

t Beauties of E ngland aud Wales, vol. xvii. p. 741. 

N Camden’s Britannia, Gough’s ed. vol. ii. p. 51 LS. 
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previously mentioned. After remaining there some time, it is said 
they disappeared,* the cause of which is unknown. Shortly after, 
another colony of the same people applied to England for a settlement, 
in consequence of the sea making a second irruption on the coast of 
Flanders in 1113. Henry being then hard pressed by Grufydd ab 
Rhys, sent them to the district of Ros previously mentioned, upon 
condition that they became his subjects, and would assist him in 
his wars against the Welsh. To this proposal they readily agreed, in 
consequence of which, orders were given to his commanders to provide 
them with habitations and means of subsistence, and Englishmen were 
also sent with them to teach them the Saxon language, laws, and 
customs. There their descendants remain to this day, and the district 
has been whimsically named /ittle England, beyond Wales.+ 


lf we turn to Powysland and North Wales, we shall find nearly the 
same distressing picture which the south has presented; the same 
violence and injustice; the same evil policy on the part of England ; 
and the same dissentions and quarrels on the part of the native 
Reguli. 

Part of Flintshire seems to have been conquered and occupied by 
the Saxons, prior to the Norman conquest, particularly the lordship of 
Mostone or Mostyn. It appears from Domesday book, that when 
William ascended the English throne, a considerable part of this county 
belonged to the earldom of Chester, by right of conquest. Hugh 
Lupus, the nephew of William, being created earl of Chester, had a 
grant made him by his uncle, of the greatest part of Flintshire, ex- 
tending even to the banks of the Conway, and as much of Denbigh- 
shire as he could conquer, which, on doing homage, he was to hold by 
his sword as freely as his master held England and its crown. In 
consequence of this very liberal grant, of other people's property, Hugh 
Lupus became liberal, in his turn, and granted Hawardin and Mold to 
the family of Monthault, or Mont, also under the tenure of seneschal- 
ship; Hope was granted to one Gislebert, and, subsequently, to the 
Montaltos ; and Rhuddlan was given to Robert, a nephew of Hugh 
Lupus, by an order from the king.{ These great chiefs subdivided the 
several lordships mentioned among their respective retainers, according 
to the policy of the times, some of whose descendants remain there to 
the present time. 


Influenced by the spirit of invasion, which then existed, and impress- 
ed with the idea that what was conquered by the sword became lawful 
property, a powerful Norman, of the name of Baldwin, swore fealty 


* Arch. of Wales, vol. ii. p. 537. ) “2 ; 

+ Idem, p. 554. Camden’s Britannia, Gough’s ed. vol. ii. p. 514. 
Warrington’s Hist. of Wales, 4to. ed. p. 277. ; 

t Beauties of England and Wales, vol. xviii. pp. 628, 630, 751. 
NO. VIII. 3D 
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and homage to William for as much land as he could conquer 1 
that part of the country, now named Montgomeryshire. Having sub- 
jugated a considerable district, he erected fortifications to secure his 
newly acquired possessions, and built the town of Montgomery : 
hence the Welsh call it Tre Valdwin, or Baldwin’s town.* Strong 
as Baldwin may have made this fortress, it soon fell into the hands of 
the native chiefs; but Roger Montgomery entering the country, by royal 
permission, and with an “overwhelming force, retook both town and 
castle, refortified the same, and called both town and district by his 
own name of Montgomery, which appellation it still bears.} 


A similar system was adopted with reference to Denbighshire, where 
the country was parcelled out, seized upon, and held zn capite of the 
crown, by various tenures, under several English sovereigns. Hence 
the Lacies obtained Denbigh; the Warrens had Broomfield and Yale ; 
and the Mortimers, Chirk and Nanthendwy, through the commission of 
murder; and the Greys seized upon Ruthyn.{ By means of these 
unjust seizures the most fertile parts of that picturesque country fell 
into the hands of foreigners, whilst the wretched inhabitants had 
either to submit to vassalage or to retreat into the hilly and barren 
portions. 

At this early period few attempts were made upon the district, now 
known by the names of Meirion and Caernarvon; probably the moun- 
tainous nature of the country, and the resolute bravery of its hardy in- 
habitants, prevented the foreigner from attempting to penetrate defiles 
where he must either have been entirely lost or have suffered irremedia- 
ble ruin, in the progress of his march. An attempt, however, was made 
on Anglesea; for in 1096, Hugh, earl of Chester, and Hugh de 
Montgomery, earl of Arundel and Shrewsbury, invaded that island, 
and being aided by the treachery of Owain ab Edwyn, they forced 
Grufydd ab Cynan to fly into Ireland, built the castle of Aber Slienawg 
and were guilty of the most horrible atrocities towards the innocent 
and defenceless natives. But their career of impiety met with an un- 
expected opposition, and Providence punished the guilty by the hand 
of a foreigner. A Norwegian chief, named Magnus, unexpectedly 
arrived on the coast, and attempted a landing. This was opposed by 
the earls of Chester and Shrewsbury, the latter of whom even rushed 
into the sea, upon a fine spirited horse, when an arrow from the bow 
of Magnus entered through the opening of his armour, pierced 
through his right eye, and penetrated his brain. He instantly fell, 
convulsed, into the water, when the victor exclaimed Let loup, ‘‘ let 








* Camden’s Britannia, Gough’s ed. vol. ii. p. 531. 


+ Arch. of Wales, vol. ii. p. 527. Camden’s Britannia, Gough’s ed. 
vol. ii. p. 531. 
} Beauties of England and Wales, vol. xviii. pp. 495, 497. 
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him dance.” This disaster produced confusion among the Normans, 
and induced them to abandon the island with precipitation.* 


A considerable part of Powisland escaped from the fangs of the 
Normans by the following means. Its princes perceiving the 
weak state of their own country, and the overwhelming power of 
the Normans, renounced obedience to the princes of Wales, and 
agreed to hold their lands and baronies in capite of Henry the 
First. Whether they were actuated by fear or interest in making 
such submissions, or both together, is not now the question; it is 
sufficient to observe, that the fact itself is unquestionable, and by 
this means “ The baronies of Powis bad not any manors which held 
under it, like other lordships which were gained by the conquest; 
and for the same reason there were no knights’ fees, nor plough 
nor ox lands in those lordships.”t 


Having thus given a sketch of the settiement of the Normans in 
Wales, we proceed to observe, in the last place, that that event was 
preductive of four great results, the two first of which were inju- 
rious to the natives, but the two latter were highly favorable to 
their prosperity and literature. 

One result was great misery to the native chiefs and inhabitants. 
They were, indeed, often at war with each other, and plunged 
their swords in each other’s bosoms; they frequently invaded each 
others’ territories, and effected as much mischief as their reciprocal 
hatred could invent, and their power execute; but all these evils 
were light, compared with those caused by the Normans, What 
must have been the distress, the shame of Iestyn, upon his 
expulsion, the loss of his power, honours, and property ; of Einion, 
upon receiving the barren district of Seinghenydd as the reward of 
his treachery ; of the sons of Bledden, who were kept as state pri- 
soners, and of various other chiefs too numerous to mention? But, 
severely as they must have felt, we can cherfsh but little pity for 
several of them, because their distresses were the results of their 
own crimes and baseness. Our commiseration is reserved for the 
more humble inhabitants, those nameless thousands upon whom the 
great weight of the oppression fell. To be expelled from their 
homes, or submit to Norman vassalage; to have Norman laws and 
custums imposed upon them at the pleasure of the new proprietors ; 
to be obliged to march and fight for their enemies whom they 
hated; and to be hung up like dogs, upon the most frivolous 
pretences; these indeed were evils, were miseries at which the 
heart sickens and the blood runs cold. The statements of historians 
and the stream of tradition prove that the above picture is not 
overstrained, that the bare outline is not sufficiently strong; but 
though ages have passed away since these miseries were inflicted 


* Arch. of Wales, vol. ii. p. 531. Warrington’s Hist. of Wales; 4to. 
ed. p. 266. + Warrington’s Hist. of Wales, 4to. ed. p. 256, 
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and experienced in all their bitterness, we shall not here enter 
into the detail, for we confess that we have not courage for the 
task, 


A second result was the endangering of Welsh independence. 
The Norman monarchs were extremely anxious to bring all Wales 
in subjection to their sway ; and, in order to effect that ambitious 
project, they frequently led many powerful armies to that country, 
but were generally driven back with loss and disgrace, without 
obtaining the results desired. History assures us, that whenever 
the Welsh chiefs united, all the power of England, aided by Scot- 
land, Flanders, and even Spain, were unable to make any serious 
impression upon those hardy mountaineers. Were we to enter 
upon the detail of the mighty armies levied and led by monarchs 
to the Welsh frontiers, the stratagems resorted to, the efforts made, 
and the battles fought, we should proceed into a spacious field 
in which Welsh valour shone with bright irradiations, but this is 
not the place for discussing so important a theme. It is, however, 
worthy of remark, and very singular in our historical annals, that 
individual and petty chiefs succeeded so generally in making 
extensive settlements in the country by force of arms, whilst the 

inglish kings, though heading formidable armies in person, were 
unable to effect anything of great importance. Nothing less than 
the mighty genius of Edward I. could force the natives into a 
species of nominal subjection; and every reader of British history 
knows the efforts he had to make, and the difficulties he had to 
encounter, before he could accomplish his purposes, At that time 
most of South, and a very considerable part of North Wales, were 
in the possession of the Normans, and Llywelyn, with his faithful 
band, were cooped up in the mountainous parts of the latter; still 
they made a noble stand, and the great Edward found more difli- 
culty in reducing them to a temporary submission than in con- 
quering the whole of Scotland. Had Wales at that period been 
free from Norman settlers, and all the Welsh chiefs properly 
united under their sovereign, Prince Llywelyn, Edward would 
have had to relinquish bis hostile designs, and been driven back 
with defeat and ruin. Even as it was, his situation in Anglesea, 
upon the defeat of his vanguard, became very critical, whea the 
Buallt traitors turned the fortune of the campaign, and opened an 
easy road for the triumph of the English arms. How often does 
the fate of a country depend upon the life or death of a single 
man! The dispensations of Providence are inscrutable. 


A third result was the amalgamation of the Norman settlers with 
the natives, which ultimately produced important benefits on the 
country, They intermarried with the natives, they learned their 
language, they often sided with them in their wars against England ; 
the result of which bas been, that these heterogeneous masses 
have become blended together in one harmonious whole. They 
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may trace their origin to the Normans, but their hearts, disposi. 
tions, and feelings, have become eminently Welsh, and their 
attachment to the Principality is equally as warm and ardent as 
that of any of the aboriginal inhabitants, The feudal and the gavel 
laws no longer contend with each other in dire hostility ; they have 
been blended and moulded anew, and all are governed by the 
same just and equitable code. The strong Norman castle, with its 
dread portcullis and deep dungeons, no longer exists but in rains; 
the modest and comfortable gentleman’s seat rises in its stead, and 
peace reigns upon the mountains, in the vales, and upon all the 
frontiers, The traveller or the tourist can now proceed from north 
to south, and from south to north, without carrying arms for 
his defence, sure of meeting with kindness and the most generous 
hospitality. The glare of the beacon, the burning of towns, the 
foraging of hostile bands, are no longer seen; security and confi- 
dence reign on every side, whilst prosperity and affluence attend 
upon the great and the noble; and health, peace, and contentment, 
cheer the humble cottage of the virtuous and industrious jpoor. 
Land of our fathers! sincerely do we rejoice that the storms of 
foreign invasion, of domestic factions, and of civil wars, which 
formerly darkened thy bright horizon, have passed away, and that 
thou art now blessed with halcyon days, when we can range thy 
mountains and thy vales in safety, and listen to the thrilling tones 
of thy divine ¢elyn. May thy prosperity, thy honour, and thy 
liberty, last for ever ! 


Lastly, a fourth result arising from the settlement of the Normans 
in Wales has been, the advancement of Welsh literature. We 
know indeed, and it is a proud source of triumph to us, that our 
Taliesins, Aneurins, Gwalchmais, and a host besides, wrote and 
sung in early periods of our history, and that our Owains and 
Llywelyns rewarded the bards and encouraged the language and 
literature of the country during periods when other nations were 
strangers to song, and had not-even an alphabet. But whilst we 
feel proud of such names, and rejoice in their literary exertions, 
we wish to give the due meed of praise to masy honourable de- 
scendants of the original Norman settlers for their spirited and 
patriotic exertions in the same literary career, They not only 
learned and spoke Welsh, but they wrote in it, and formed some 
splendid collections of ancient British manuscripts, They also 
became munificent patrons of others who engaged in similar 
pursuits. Such were the Jaspers, the Herberts, the Bassetts, and 
the Nevills, of South Wales, and tie Salesburys, the Middletons, 
and the Bulkleys, of North Wales. Even since the revival of the 
Eisteddvodau a similar spirit is manifested; and we perceive with 
joy, that these meetings are attended by noblemen and gentlemen 
of Norman origin, who take as much pleasure in bardic speeches. 
poems, pennilhon, and the thrilling tones of the harp, as the native 
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GRIFFITH GRYG’S SATIRE ON DAVYTH AP GWYLYM. 


[Onx of the most singular incidents in the fantastic life of Davyth ap 
Gwylym was his poetical conflict with Griffyth Gryg, a bard of the 
isle of Anglesea. These sort of contests were not uncommon in an- 
cient times, nor have they fallen into disuse yet. They seem to have 
been frequently conducted in the mere humour of goodnatured quizzing’; 
at least it was so in this instance, for a firm and even a romantic 
friendship seems to have united the two bards, as may be judged of by 
the following incident, which I shall repeat in the language of Dr. 
William Owen Pughe. 

“‘After the contest had been carried on for a long time, which excited 
the attention of the country, and each party being unwilling to give 
way, one Bola Bauol laid a wager with another person that he would 
effect an accommodation between them. To bring about this purpose, 
Bola Bauol went into North Wales and industriously spread a report 
that “‘Davythap Gwylym, the Demetian bard, was dead.” On hearing 
this Griffith Gryg was so affected that, forgetting every other feeling in 
the poignancy of his grief, he composed an elegy bewailing the sup- 
posed loss of his rival in the most affectionate terms. Bola Bauol 
having preseney contrived to get a story of the like nature spread 
abroad in South Wales of the death of Gryffyth Gryg, returned thither, 
and was pleased to find it had the same effect on Davyth ap Gwylym, in 
producing an elegy on his opponent.”’ 

The contest, upon this, terminated, and they became in every sense 
sincere friends. 

Life of Davyth ap Gwulym, by Dr. O. Pughe, prefixed to the edition of his 
Poems, published by Owen Jones. | 


Tuts sad and simple bard of ours! 

A thousand caroled sorrows kill him ; 
Despair o’er all his visions lowers, 

And yet, he lives, the sweet Ap Gwylym. 


Still lives, and loves, and moans, and sings, 
This tortur’d of all tortur’d things ! 

Rent with more anguish, ten times o’er, 
Than Cambrian ever felt before. 

Speak not of wound from single brand, 
Though brandish’d by King Arthur’s hand ; 
Of wounds, as stars unnumber’d, he— 
And pangs—is the epitome. 

All sorrows are his brain assailing, 

His voice is one wild utter’d wailing. 

Blest Virgin, bring him to repose, 

This child of fantasy and woes! 


And yet, methinks, our bard prefers 
Love’s perils to the dang’rous fight, 
Less at a thousand sighs demurs 
Than one winged shaft or mailed knight! 
MAE Log. 




















THE VENGEANCE OF OWAIN,* 


«It may be bowed 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weighed upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o’er her beauty, and a gloon 
In her dark eye, prophetic of the doom, 
Heaven gives its favorites—early death.”’ 
Cuitpg Haroun, 


“*Oun Gwynedd, fast thy star declineth, 
Thy name is gone, thy rights invaded, 
And hopelessly the strong oak pineth, 
Where the tall sapling faded ; 
The mountain eagle idly cowers 
Beside his slaughtered young, 
Our sons must bow to other powers, 
Must learn a stranger tongue. 
Pride, valour, freedom, treasures that have been, 
Do they all slumber in the grave of Rhan?” 


Thus sad and low the murmurs spread 
Round Owain’s stately walls, 
While he, a mourner o’er the dead, 
Sate lonely in his halls; 
And, not the hardiest warrior there, 
Unpitying, might blame 
The reckless frenzy of despair 
Which shook that iron frame ; 
Eyes that had coldly gazed on woman’s grief, 
Wept o’er the anguish of their stern old chief. 


Not all unheard those murmurs past, 
They reached a lady’s bower, 

Where meekly drooped beneath the blast 
Proud Gwynedd’s peerless flower ; 








* The death of Rhan overwhelmed his father (Owain Gwynedd) with 


grief, from which he was only roused by the ravages of the English, 
then in possession of Mold Castle; he levelled it with the ground, and, 


it is said, forgot his sorrow in his triumph. 
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The Vengeance of Owain. 


And she, the hero’s widow’d bride, 

Has roused her from her sorrow’s spell, 
And vowed one effort shall be tried 

For that fair land he loved so well. 


There came a footstep, light and lone, 
To break the Chieftain’s solitude, 
And, bending o’er a harp’s low tone, 
A form of fragile beauty stood ; 
More like the maid, in fairy lay,* 
Whose very being was of flowers, 
Than creature, moulded from the clay, 
To dwell in this cold sphere of ours. 


Her snowy brow through dark locks gleamed, 
And long and shadowy lashes curled, 
O’er eyes whose deep’ning radiance seemed 
Caught from the light of another world ; 
And on her cheek there was a glow, 
Like clouds that kiss the parting sun; 
Death’s crimson banner, spread to shew 
His mournful triumph was begun. 


Has grief so dulled Prince Owain’s ear, 
Her melody he may not hear? 

No kindly look, or word, or token, 

His trance of wretchedness has broken, 
Yet knows she, in that lonely spot, 

Her presence felt, tho’ greeted not ; 
Knows that no foot, save hers, unbidden; 
Had dared to tread the living tomb, 

No other hand had waked, unchidden, 
The echoes of that sullen gloom; 

And now her voice’s gentle tone 

Blends with the harp, in dirge-like moan : 


“I mourn for Rhdn; the spider’s patient trail 
Hangs fairy cordage round his useless mail ; 
The pennon, never seen to yield, 
Bends in the light breeze, idly gay, 
And rusted spear, and riven shield 
Tell of a warrior past away. 


“I mourn for Rhian; alas! the damp earth lies 
Heavy and chill on those unconscious eyes ; 
Around those cold and powerless fingers, 
The earthworm coils her slimy rings ; 
Above his grave the wild bird lingers, 
And many a requiem o’er it sings. 
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* Flower Aspect, vide the Mabinogion. 














The Vengeance of Owain. 


*¥ mourn for Rhian; doth not the stranger tread, 
With spurning foot, upon his lowly bed ? 
Doth not his spirit wailing roam 
The land his dying wishes bless’d ? 
And finds, within the Cymry’s home, 
But the oppressor and oppress’d.” 


The minstrel pauses in her strain, 
To gaze on Owain’s altered brow, 
Where shame and sorrow, pride and pain, 
Are striving for the mastery now. 


Not long the pause, again she flings 

Her fingers o’er the sounding strings ; 
Mournfully still, yet hurriedly, 

Waking a bolder melody ; 

Her form assumes a Moftier height, 

Her dark eyes flash more wildly bright, 

And the voice, that seem’d o’er the ear to float, 
Now stirs the heart like a trumpet’s note. 





“‘Whence is the light on my spirit cast, 
A glance of the future, a dream of the past? 
There’s a coming sound in the shelter’d glen, 
Like the measur’d tread of warlike men, 
And the mingled huin of a gathering crowd, 
And the war-cry echoing far and loud. 


“‘T hear their shields and corselets clashing, 
I see the gleam of their blue spears flashing, 
And the sun on plume-deck’d helmets glance, 
And the banners, that on the free wind dance, 
And the steed of the chief in his gallant array 
As he rushes to glory, away, away! 


“Sweep on, sweep on, in your crushing might, 
Bear ye that banner o’er hill and height! 
Sweep on, sweep on, in your ’whelming wrath, 
The far-scented raven shall follow your path ; 
Let him track the step of the mountain ranger, 
And his beak shall be red with the blood of the stranger 


«*On, for the fortress, whose gloomy height 
Looks down on the valley in scornful might, 
Leave not one stone on another to tell 
That the Saxon has dwelt where no more he shall «well ; 
Let the green weed o’ershadow the desolate hearth 
That has rung to the spoiler’s exulting mirth. 


“On! When the strife pn fierce and high, 
Vengeance and Rhian, be your battle-cry ! 
Star of the Cymry! can it be 
They go to conquer and not with thee? 
Thy blood is on the foetnan’s glaive, 
- My lost, my beautiful, my brave!” 
NO. WII. 
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The Vengeance of Owain, 


The song has ceased, but ere its close, 
The lustre from those eyes is gone, 
The cheek has lost its crimson rose, 
The voice has changed its thrilling tone, 
Till the last notes in murmurs die, 
Faint as the echo of a sigh. 


The task is done, the spell is cast, 

And, left in silent loneliness, 
The o’erwrought spirit breaks at last, 

Her hands her throbbing temples press, 
And tears are gushing fast and bright, 
Down those small palms and fingers slight. 


Oh, human love! how beautiful thou art, 
Shading the ruin, clinging round the tomb, 
And ling’ ring still, tho’ all beside depart ; 
Can the cold sceptic, with his creed of gloom, 
Deem that thy final dwelling is the dust, 
Thy faith but folly, nothingness thy trust? 


The Saxon feasted high that night, 
In Wyrddrug’s fortress proud, 
Where countless torches lent their light, 
And the song of mirth was loud ; 
And ruby juice of Southern vine 
Searkied fo cups of golden shine. 


Sudden there rose a fearful cry, 

That drowned the voice of revelry, 

And then a glare so fiercely bright, 

It paled the torches’ waning light, 

And as its blaze more redly glowed, 
Leaving no niche or grey stone darkling, 

A deep and deadly current flowed 
To mingle with the wine-cup’s sparkling. 


And, in that triumph’s wild’ring hour 
Of sated vengeance, grappled power, 
Owain has lost the shew of grief, 

Once more his Cymry’s warlike chief, 
With dauntless mien he proudly stands, 
The centre of his faithful bands, 


Who gladly view the haughty brow, 
Whence care and pain seem banished now, 
And little reck what deeper lies, 

All is not joy that wears its guise, 

And, not, ’mid valour’s trophies won, 
Can he forget his slaughtered son. 





























The Vengeance of Owain. 


For; et! no, time and absence have estranged 
Those who in sundered paths must tread, 

We may forget the distant or the changed, 
But not—oh, not the dead: 

All other things, that round us come and pass, 
Some with’ring chance or change have proved, 

But they still bear, in mem’ry’s magic glass, 
The semblance we have loved. 


The morning breaks all calm and bright 
On ruins stern and bloody plain, 

Flinging her rich and growing light 
O’er many a ghastly heap of slain; 

And pure and fresh her lustre showers 
On shattered helm and dinted mail, 

As when her coming wakes the flowers 
In some peace hallow’d vale. 


But where is she, whose voice had power 
To rouse the war storm’s awful might! 
Gilad eager footsteps seek her bower, 
With tidings of the glorious fight; 
On her loved harp her head is bowed, 
One slender arm still round it clings, 
And her dark tresses in a cloud, 
Are clust’ring o’er the silent strings. 
They clasp her hands, they call her name, 
They bid her strike the harp once more, 
And sing of victory, and fame, 
The song she loved in days of yore. 
Vain, vain, there comes no breath or sound 
Those faded lips to sever, 
The broken heart its rest hath found, 
The harp is hushed for ever, 
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ALYNTON. 


A TALE. 
(Continued from p. 322.) 


As the deep-toned bells of St. Gudule tolled for vespers, I finished 
the remains of a long-necked bottle of burgundy, at the Hotel de 
Flandres, and hurried off to meet my old friend, the Marchand de 
Tabac, at his usual bivouac, the cafe, half afraid that my procras- 
tination would ruffle the temper of the veteran, and deprive me of 
the pleasure of listening to the continuation of the tale, which he 
had commenced the preceding evening; but, as good fortune would 
have it, I arrived there just as he was reconnoitering. “ Ah, ah,” 
said he, ‘I thought you had sounded a retreat, and marched off in 
double-quick time, not finding me at my post; but, pardonnez-moi, 
madame deputed me her representative behind the counter, and I 
was left like a solitary sentinel at the outposts, kicking my heels 
on the look out, The guard was however relieved, and here 
I am ready for une tasse de café, or any thing you choose.” 
“No apologies, monsieur,” I replied, *f was about to trouble 
you with a string of excuses myself, if you had not surrendered 
yourself at discretion.” ‘ Well,” replied he, ‘‘so much the 
better, neither of us has reason to complain of the other; what 
with a sly leer twinkling in his eye, some pretty French grisette 
has been captivating your young blood, and leading you a devil of 
a dance along the Boulevards, or through the labyrinthian defiles of 
the lower town. What a pity it is you islanders cannot curb 
your unruliness, when you tread the soi] of the continent! That 
tight-laced Marchand des Modes, from the Magazin de Nouveautés 
de Ja Petite Cendrillon de Paris, will be—.” “I really beg your 
pardon, monsieur;” interrupting him, “] have but this moment 
turned my hack upon a dozen of those islanders you have just 
slandered, And I pledge my word that your friend, the milliner, 
has not even crossed my thoughts.” «Aye, aye,” said he, “as 
the tars say, you may tell that to the marines ;” the conclusion 
of the sentence was Jost in a cloud of smoke, from his huge pipe, 
which scattered a sweet perfume in the air. 


‘*So, monsieur, Lam for merry England to-morrow.” The old 
gentleman stared with apparent astonishment. ‘ What!” said he, 
“so suddenly ! y diawl gwillt; why did you not give us note of pre- 
paration?’’ [should have found some difficulty in doing that,” 
{ replied, “for | have been as much taken by surprise as your- 
self.” F hope we shall see you again shortly.” « It is not un- 
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likely,”’ I answered, “ but you will not deny me the pleasure of 
hearing the conclusion of your tale.” « My lame story—; but this 
is not the time for trifling, friend; to-morrow you leave us; we 
can spend the evening more rationally otherwise.” « Pardon me 
monsieur, I must crave it asa boon.” “The which,”’ said he, « as 
a soldier, I cannot refuse to grant.” ; 


CHAPTER IIIf. 


{t may be supposed, that Alynton’s rest was not undisturbed 
after the frightful scenes he had witnessed the preceding day, and 
the perils and dangers he had undergone. The young lady, 
whose life he had been a principal agent in saving, was continually 
in his presence, and acted a prominent part in his drama of dreams. 
The tremendous roar of the ocean still sounded in his ears; he 
fancied the lifeless body of the fair unknown to be dashed from 
his enervated arms, and he possessed not the power, or the energy, 
to make one struggle to rescue her from the terrific gulf that 
yawned beneath him, Life seemed to him, in the agony of the 
moment, without one redeeming charm, and he threw himself, in 
his imagination, headlong after her, into the deep. He then 
awoke, not to investigate the recesses of the ocean, but to be- 
hold as bright a morning, and as calm a sea, as ever decked the 
face of nature. 


He was shortly afterwards disturbed by a servant, who brought 
him his wardrobe, which had been forwarded some days ago 
with his horse, from Caernarvon, He was informed that the young 
lady was much better, and that her father had arrived late the 
preceding evening. Alynton lost no time in adorning himself to 
the best advantage, with the view of paying his respects to them, 
if his good fortune should give him the opportunity. 


He was not disappointed in his anticipations, for he had not pro- 
ceeded three paces from the door before he beheld his friend, Sir 
Thomas Salisbury; the old gentleman immediately recognized 
him, and though his salute was not made with his wonted flow of 
animal spirits and joyousness, yet it was cordial and affectionate. 


“Ah, my boy,” said he, “are you here? what a terrible event 
has occurred in this place! thank God it is no worse! my poor 
dear girl is saved; but how many orphans, how many widows, has 
that awful storm left desolate and elpless !” “Tt was indeed,” 
replied Alynton, “a night of terror and of horrors; but I trust that 
you, Sir Thomas, have not suffered by it.” ‘I return thanks to 
an all-protecting Heaven, I have not—; but, come in; come In, Bella 
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is waiting for me.” The old gentleman took Alynton by the arm, 
and ushered him into a room where the breakfast things were 
already laid; Alynton was surprised to behold the young lady 
enter at the opposite door. She blushed deeply ; Sir Thomas ob- 
served it, ‘Come, Arabella, I have found a friend here. What’s 
the matter, my child; are you unwell?” ‘ My dear father!” said 
she, half confused, and then hesitating for a moment as if unde- 
termined how to act. ‘Mr. Alynton, how can I ever sufficiently 
repay you for your brave and generous conduct?” ‘ My dear 
father,” said she, ‘this isthe gentleman to whom you are indebted 
for saving the life of your child.” “Who, Meredydd Alynton ?” 
cried the old gentleman, tears bedewing his manly countenance, 
“give me your hand, my boy; may God in his infinite goodness 
repay you for this action! God bless ye, God bless ye both!” 
Alynton was mute, and felt almost incapable of uttering a word, 
in answer; he could not resist, childish as it might appear to the 
callous mind, shedding tears at the scene of filial and paternal af- 
fection before him. ‘I have,” stammered he, ‘‘ but performed 
what the bumblest of mankind would take a pride in; I claim no 
merit, it was but my duty.” Well, my boy, I shall never forget 
it; salute her; nay, she ll not shrink from the caress of ber de- 
liverer.” Alynton did not, however, go to the extent of Sir 
Thomas’s authority, but pressed his lips upon her small and beau- 
tiful hand, which trembled like the aspen leaf, Oh, how her heart 
beat, when she essayed once more to express her gratitude! 


Now that Arabella Salisbury was seated at the table, the face 
of her parent beamed forth happiness and unfeigned delight. 
Alynton had leisure to observe her; she was, as he before imagin- 
ed, eminently beautiful, and her manners truly captivating, she 
was dressed in a simple robe of white, with a blooming red rose, 
newly plucked from the adjoining garden, in her bosom; her dark 
hair, in consequence of the immersion in salt water, hung loosely 
but gracefully over her shoulders. 


She appeared to be about eighteen; her person, though rather 
below the middle size, might have formed a study for the artist, so 
well proportioned did her symmetry appear to the admiring eyes of 
Alynton. Her features being slightly prominent, her dark hazle 
eye gave them an expression of high-mindedness and command, 
though, at the same time, the least observant might behold in them 
an indication that she possessed a heart full of generosity, benevo- 
lence, and affection, and a temper which could not be ruffled by 
common occurrences. In one word, Alynton thought, when the 
glistening tears stood like dew-drops upon her long silken eyelashes, 
and the almost imperceptible fluctuating crimson tinge mantled 
upon her pale cheeks, that she was the loveliest and sweetest 
creature his eye ere dwelt upon, 
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The breakfast, as may be imagined, was a matter of positive 
indifference to them both, and it was sometime before the party 
were sufficiently at their ease, to enjoy each other's society. 


Sir Thomas shortly after went out to prepare for his return 
home, and left Alynton to amuse the young lady, he ventured to 
suggest that a walk in the adjoining garden would conduce to 
relieve her mind, and remove, in some measure, the indisposition 
and the langour which she laboured under, She thanked him, 
and consented. Alynton’s heart throbbed when she permitted him 
to draw her arm within his, and escort her through the neighbour- 
ing grounds, which had been cultivated with great labour, upon 
the site of an ancient fortress of the native princes of Wales. 


« Whata lovely and a beautiful country this is, Miss Salisbury!” 
said Alynton, as they were seating themselves on a bench, under a 
gigantic oak, “and what an enchanting scene lies before us! that 
sea now so calm and beautiful, these towering mountains, and the 
distant island, of Anglesea, just emerging from a shroud of mist!” 
“Tt is beautiful, indeed,” said she, ‘ but the sea has no charms for 
me, after the terrors with which it filled my soul last night. Oh, Mr. 
Alynton, how can we ever repay you for what you have done! 
and, how am I, a simple country girl, unacquainted with the fetter- 
ed forms of society, to excuse myself in your eyes for these ebul- 
litions of feelings, which I can neither control nor disguise.” 
“Indeed, indeed, you must pardon me.” “ Miss Salisbury,” said 
Alynton, ‘no thanks and no apologies are necessary ; let me con- 
jure you to say nothing further on the subject.” 


Sir Thomas then interrupted them, and stated that all was ready 
for departure, “Come, my love,” said he, “get ready; Mr. Alynton 
is to accompany us, and will, I trust, honour our poor mansion 
with a visit of a few days.” Pardon me, Sir Thomas, I shall, 
with pleasure, bear you company to St. Asaph; but I have already 
so far exceeded the limits of my period of absence, that I cannot 
do myself the pleasure of visiting you this time.” ‘ Pooh, pooh, 
boy! I say you shall; and, sooner than lose your company, I'll 
send an express to your house, to claim the indulgence.” Alynton 
shook his head. “ But I say again, I will not have a denial, and 
Arabella will not either.” «I do sincerely trust,” said the young 
lady, “that Mr. Alynton will accede to my father’s request; a lover 
of nature, as he assures me he is, cannot so suddenly turn his back 
upon the wild scenes of our country.” “If you demand it, I cannot 
refuse,” said Alynton, directing the emphasis towards Arabella; 
“but my stay, I assure you, must be a brief one.” “ Now, Alynton, 
I thank you; so get yourself ready, your horse is already saddled ; 
we will travel according to the old-fashioned way. Little did I 
imagine, Alynton, when I assisted you out of the fangs of those 
rascally whigs, at St. Asaph, that you would be the protector of 
my child; and little, God knows, did I imagine, when I arrived 
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here last night, that that dear child had been rescued from the 
deep. I entered this house almost impressed with the belief, that 
she was one of those miserable beings whom we could see by the 
uncertain moonlight strewed upon the beach. 


The preparations for departure were soon completed, and the 
ania quitted Aber, after leaving a handsome donation for 
the fishermen, and the widows and children of those who had 
suffered. Arabella had one consolation, that both her servants 
had been saved by the exertions of the peasantry, and none felt 
any very bad effects from their fright. Nothing of importance 
happened on the road, the journey passed off as pleasantly 
as it could; Sir Thomas, however, occasionally complained 
that his young friend was more disposed to engross the conversa- 
tion of his daughter than his own, and with truth, for Alynton felt 
a charm in her presence, which he had hitherto never enjoyed in 
that of any other female. 


Toward the latter end of the evening they arrived within view 
of the cupola of Bachegraig, towering high amid a splendid forest 
of oak. This extraordinary and foreign-looking mansion, which 
was built by Sir Richard Clough, a celebrated merchant of 
Antwerp, could not but strike him with astonishment. The 
house was in the form of a pyramid, and about six stories high : 
on the top rose a fine lantern, or cupola, that commanded a noble 
prospect far and wide, over the picturesque vale of Clwyd; 
capacious buildings formed three sides of a court, in the front 
of which, and over an archway which led to the principal en- 
trance, were the initials of the founder, R. C. and the date 1569, 
in massive iron characters. The material was of the finest and 
brightest Dutch brick. “Tradition declares,” said Arabella, as 
they approached the house, “that our ancestor designed to make 
the Clwyd navigable thus far, and introduce commerce into the 
country; the buildings which are now converted into stables, and 
other offices, were intended for magazines for the purpose of dis- 
pensing his imports. You perceive the iron rings in the wall for 
the purpose of fastening the boats.” 


Alynton was surprised and astonished ai the extent of this 
singular and extraordinary building, and its gloomy appearance, in 
the midst of a dark and seemingly impervious forest. A double 
flight of steps led to the principal entrance of the mansion; and 
over the porch, or portico, were also the initials of the founder, 
and the date 1567. He was led into a magnificent hall, the 


walls of which were adorned with full suits of ancient armour 
of all descriptions, crossbows and matchlocks, muskets and holster 
pistols, the burnished cuirass and headpiece, with the broad- 
sword, partisan, and dagger, which were borne by the knight’s 
ancestors in the civil wars, The vacant places were filled up 
with the huge antlers of the red deer; and, in fact, the tout- 
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ensemble was peculiarly striking and interesting, as the evenin 

shed its last rays through shes titaalieane which were stained with 
Catherine wheels, the arms of the knights of the Holy Sepulchre, 
his partner Sir Thomas Gresham, and of the several kingdoms 
with which these wealthy and munificent merchants traded. 


In the hall they were met by Mistress Janet Puleston, an elder 
sister of the late Lady Salisbury, who superintended the establish- 
ment. She was of the good old school, dressed in a stiff starched 
cap and hood, with hooped gown of rich figured damask silk. She 
leant on an ivory-headed crutch stick, and was attended by a pug 
deg with a silver collar and bells; or, as Grose would describe it, 
“A fat phthisicky dog, who commonly reposed on a cushion, and 
enjoyed the privilege of snarling at the servants, and occasionally 
biting their heels with impunity.” By her side jingled a bunch of 
keys of all sorts and sizes, the badge of her office; at that day cha- 
racters of this description were becoming scarce, and Alynton could 
not help smiling at the old lady’s extraordinary appearance. 


When she heard of the danger which Arabella had es. 
caped, and the courageous behaviour of Alynton in rescuing her, 
she flew from one to the other in ecstasy of commiseration and 
thankfulness: her conduct, if it had happened upon a less solemn 
occasion, might have excited no inconsiderable mirth. Sir 
Thomas soon put a stop to her gabbling and snivelling, as he 
termed it, and told her to thank God it was no worse, and get sup- 
per ready, for he was as hungry as a grey friar after six hours 
fasting. 

Alynton, when he retired to his chamber, to arrange his 
dress, could not help reflecting upon the circumstances that 
brought him so suddenly into the presence of such an amiable and 
beautiful girl; he began to search his heart, to discover whether he 
had not already fallen into the meshes of love, “She is an only 
child,” thought he, “the heiress of this mansion and demesne, and 
doubtless will inherit much wealth, besides the very all in all of her 
father’s fond affections. And I,—a poor and helpless dependant 
upon a distant relative, chained to a trade which I detest, and 
doomed to reside in the close and confined purlieus of a large and 
crowded city. She is far above my pretensions and hopes; and, 
for my own peace of mind, let me leave this place for ever.” 


Supper was announced, and Alynton, with a throbbing heart, 
proceeded to join the family. He found them in a small octagon 
room, wainscoted with dark and highly polished oak: over the 
huge and ancient mantlepiece frowned the portrait of the wealthy 
and powerful merchant, and around the room some of the finest 
specimens of the earliest Flemish and Dutch artists. 


The supper was sumptuous, and served up on massive plate, 
that bore every appearance, from its ornamental tracery, of having 
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answered the same purpose when the Antwerp merchant did the 
honours of the board. A silver tankard of foaming ale was handed 
to Sir Thomas, and he pledged Alynton, observing, that London 
could not boast such, though it was said to contain the first of 
every luxury. Mistress Janet suggested that he should taste her 
metheglin, as an excellent restorative. ‘Tut, tut, sister,” cried 
Sir Thomas, “ if the lad can’t relish a cup of ale he is no Welsh- 
man.” “Aye, but, brother, with your pardon, metheglin is the 
more ancient beverage, and a beverage too, I ween, which the 
Britons of old caroused in.” “Madam,” said Alynton, “ I have 
heard much of that wine, permit me to drink with you, and per. 
haps Miss Salisbury will join us.’ It was declared excellent, to 
Mistress Janet’s satisfaction, and she proposed the making up of 
a small hamper for Alynton. “ Ale, sister, ale is the thing,” 
«Well, papa,” said Arabella, “what say you to both?” «Right, 
girl, right, it shall be so.” Alynton thanked them, and observed, 
“that his friends would revel in the luxury of the Principality.” 
The things being removed, they surrounded the blazing fire 
of wood and coal that seemed large enough to roast a moderate- 
sized OX. 


Miss Janet retired to lock up her treasures of confections, and 
look after household affairs; Alynton found more pleasure in 
examining Miss Silisbury’s cabinet of curiosities, and listening 
to the native melodies which she played upon the harp, than 
in Sin Thomas’s detail of otter and badger hunts. The baronet was 
compelled to finish his tankard of ale and his pipe by himself, and 
presently he fell asleep in his easy chair, and left the young cou- 

le toa quiet ¢ée @ ¢éte by themselves, till they were surprised by 
the vigilant Mistress Janet, who observed, that it was time to put 
up the harp and retire to bed, that they had already made a march 
upon the hours of rest. 


It would be tedious to detail the occurrences of each succeeding 
day, time did not bang heavily on Alynton’s hands, but on the con- 
trary be found the hours fleeting quicker than he wished: one day 
he hunted wuh Sir Thomas; and another was spent in exploring 
the antiquities of the house, and the neighbourhood, with Ara- 
beila; and a third, in accompanying Miss Janet through her 
poultry-yard, and listening to ber tales of the ghost of Sir Richard 
Clough, which had been laid in a huge piece of granite in an 
empty room at the top of the house; in fact, to him they were 
days of business, and of pleasure unalloyed by care. 


The last day of his stay however arrived, much. against the will 
of the whole family; to none more so than Arabella, for the hours 
that he had passed in her company had engendered .n her bosom 
something more than mere friendship and gratitude. A stranger 
might have observed, while they were seated together, that they 
spoke when. their lips were silent; and, by a species of free- 
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masonry, always managed to be together, whether at table or 
otherwise. Alynton had retired to his bedroom, for the purpose, as 
he stated, of putting his travelling equipage in order, but that he 
had already completed ; it was only for the purpose of reflection, 
and he sat down in the recess of a window as delightfully dull asa 
man in the situation of an undeclared lover could possibly be. 
‘Does she love me,” thought Alynton, “or not; it is true, that 
come what come may, I shall never cast a thought upon another 
woman myself.—Shall I venture to speak to her, and declare my 
passion ?—-can I with propriety do so? I am poor and almost friend- 
less. Had I been in possession of the fortune of my ancestofs, 
I should not hesitate a moment, I would invest her with all { 
possessed were she poorer than I am myself ;-—-would that she were 
poor, I would labour hard to support her, aye, night and day 
would I devote myself to maintain her. If I ask her hand of her 
father, he may imagine that I am coveting his acres; if of her, she 
may probably feel that I am counting upon her gratitude; unfor- 
tunate that Iam!” said he, stamping his foot passionately upon the 
polished oaken floor, “unfortunate and miserable Alynton !—[ am 
resolved not, let me try to forget her.”’ 


He returned for the purpose of taking his leave; and, in passing 
along a coridor, heard the notes of the harp ina large room that led 
out of it. She was playing an air that Alynton had frequently 
listened to with delight and pleasure, and accompanied it with 
her voice in a strain of melancholy sweetness, that riveted 
him to the spot in silent admiration; she ceased, and Alynton 
stept in: he found her in the recess of a large window at the end 
of the room, which was partly separated from it by a green damask 
curtain; the thousand colours of the stained glass fell upon the 
polished floor, and threw a halo over her person as she stood lean- 
ing pensively upon the harp. Alynton walked silently up, but her 
thoughts probably were too much occupied to notice his approach ; 
he touched the strings of the instrument; she started; and he, to his 
surprise, found that her face was suffused with tears, “Mr. Alyn- 
ton!” said she. “ Pardon me, Miss Salisbury, I fear that Iam an 
intruder.” ‘No, no,” said she, striving to smile, “I was only 
thinking of,— of— some foolish thing or other,” and turned her 
head round to hide her blushes. 


“T came,” said he, “to pay my respects before my departure, 
and hoped to find Sir Thomas here likewise.” We cannot, 
then,” said she, hurriedly, “prevail upon Mr, Alynton to remain 
another day with us in this humble and retired spot.” “I regret, 
Miss Salisbury,” said he, “that I am_ reluctant! compelled 
to relieve you from my presence.” “Torelieve us, Mr. Alynton!” 
“IT mean, Miss Salisbury, that my presence in London is abso- 
lutely necessary, and I fear that I have already incurred some 
responsibility.” ‘I trust,” said she, pensively, “ that the gaieties 
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of London will not induce you to forget us; that you will not forget 
to call when you visit Wales again.” ‘‘ Forget you, Miss Salis- 
bury; your kindness, and the kindness and hospitality 1 have met 
with here, can never be effaced from my recollection. You are 
unwell, I fear,’ said he, for she tried to smother her sobs in her 
handkerchief. “No, no, I shall be better immediately :” he held 
her hand, it was cold and clammy, and she trembled violently, 
Alynton could contain himself no longer: ‘ Arabella,” said he, 
“dear Arabella, can you love me,’’ and he pressed her hand 
within his, “can you return a passion that has already taken root 
in my bosom never to be removed.” ‘ Meredydd,” said she, 
raising her eyes towards his, ‘‘ 1 did not expect this; oh, pardon 
me! for mercy sake, pardon my indiscretion!” “ Pardon your in- 
discretion, my dearest Arabella! oh, may I ever cherish the recol- 
lection of this present moment! I shall leave this spot with many 
a fond look behind me, and shall never cease to think upon you. 
Is it possible you can love me, Arabella?” ‘Do you doubt it, 
Meredydd;” said she, as she allowed herself to be pressed to his 
bosom. ‘Qh, this is bliss unspeakable; bliss, Arabella, that I 
could not hope for”? Smiles now decked her countenance, as 
she looked in his face, with a perfect confidence that she was 
beloved by him. ‘You will not forget to think of me, 
Meredydd, and write to my father, when you arrive at your 
journey’s end.” ‘May I forget myself; oh, may I forget even 
the hope of eternal happiness hereafter, if day or night pass with- 
out uttering a prayer for your weal and happiness.” 


A servant then disturbed them, and stated that dinner was on the 
table, Alynton’s heart trembled at the thoughtof meeting the baronet, 
and Arabella anxiously inquired if he would mention the subject 
then. Alynton was inclined to do so, but they upon reflection 
considered that it would be better to write, when he arrived at his 
journey’s end. They found the baronet and Miss Janet, and two 
or three neighbouring gentlemen, and the clergyman of the 
parish, assembled. ‘Well, my boy,” said Sir Thomas, “ we have 
ordered dinner at twelve, instead of one, to give you an hour to 
spare with your wine.” ‘I am sorry, Sir Thomas, that you have 
inconvenienced yourself.” “Oh, Mr. Alynton,” said Mistress Janet, 
“tomorrow is Michaelmas-day, and you know it is the custom here 
to dine at twelve, from that time till Lady-day.” Alynton did not 
feel any inclination to enter into the spirit of the chace, or the 
politics of the ensuing election for the county, which were suc- 
cessively canvassed by the party. He occasionally, however, 
heard Sir Thomas exclaim against the ministry in no measured 
terms, and called them a pack of rascally Whigs, and the Elector 
of Hanover a stubborn old brute; that the nation was on the 
brink of destruction between them all, and the national debt 
as much as fifty millions sterling. The parson was very emphatic 
against the system of church preferment, and violently denounced 
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the conduct of the government. “The ministry, Sir Thomas,” 
said he, “send us English bishops who are utter strangers to every 
one in the country, and they again bring down their sons, ne- 
phews, and what not, to seize every living of value here, though 
they do not understand one word of the language; they hire a 
poor curate, at the rate of 20 or 301. a year, to do their duty for 
them, while they are amusing themselves in England.” “Aye, 
aye,” observed the baronet, “ they are men of the most unbounded 
stomach, and, like the far-famed dragon of Wantley, will digest 


any thing, 


‘For houses and churches were to him geese and turkeys, 
He ate all, and left none behind, 
But some stones, dear Jack, that he could not crack, 
Which on the hills you will find.’ 


But we should have a different system if the right man was in his 
right place.” 


Arabella’s spirits were now elevated, and Alynton felt his heart 
much lighter. He however found himself at last compelled to leave 
them. Sir Thomas wished hima safe journey, shook him heartily by 
the hand, and hoped to see him again. Mistress Janet also stumped 
with her crutch stick and saucy little pug, and produced a flask of 
some prime cordial, as a sovereign remedy against any ill effects 
from his long journey, which Alynton accepted, more to please the 
old lady, than in expectation of the relief prognosticated. The 
lovers succeeded in taking leave privately ; and, no doubt, pressed 
their young hearts together in ecstasy of love and hope, and 
exchanged many a burning thrilling kiss, 


‘‘ Distasted with the salt of broken tears.’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


Alynton paid a short visit to his fosterparent on his way, and 
he was cordially congratulated, on his arrival in London, by all 
his friends upon the beneficial change in his health: he had not 
been in town many days, before he was directed to proceed to 
Paris, for the purpose of arranging some important matters with a 
merchant there, connected with a mutual agency house inthe West 
Indies, Previously to his departure, however, he wrote to Sir 
Thomas Salisbury, declaring his passion for bis daughter, and the 
terms upon which they separated: he stated his prospects, which 
were anything but brilliant at that period, but hoped that a few 
years would place him in affluence. The arrangements of the 
post-office were not so expeditious as they are at this day, and he 
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was obliged, before be received an answer to his proposition, to 
start for Paris in a state of great uncertainty and discomfort. 


Nothing worth recording occurred in his journey to the gay 
metropolis, he immediately proceeded to transact his affairs, 
without undergoing any of the important operations under the 
bands of the peruquier and tailor, at that period so necessary to an 
Englishman on his arrival at the empire of folly and fashion, He 
arranged the affairs of his principals to his own satisfaction, but 
being anxious to have their opinion upon the result previously 
to his departure for England, he determined to wait until he 
received a communication confirming the transaction; in the 
mean time, he had the opportunity of decorating his outward 
man according to the last rules of fashion, and of viewing the 
sights of the French metropolis and its neighbourhood, which he 
had hitherto deferred on account of more important matters. 
Versailles, now in a state of solitary dilapidation, was at that time 
in its zenith of splendor, and Paris a scene of thoughtless gaiety 
and amusement. His time was fully occupied in admiring the Tuil- 
eries, the Louvre, and the splendid collection of paintings in the 
Palais Royal, at that period containing the choicest gallery in Europe. 
The magnificent church service of the Roman Catholics, and the 
grandeur of their temples, could not but astonish the mind of an 
individual who had only beheld the simple and unostentatious 
ceremony in the Protestant churches. One evening as he 
was returning from a visit to a friend, after having admired the 
Palais du Luxembourg, where he had been detained later than 
usual, he had to pass over the Pont Neuf to his hotel in the 
Faubourg St. Germain; and, being apprehensive of a street 
robbery, at that time exceedingly frequent, he walked at a quick 
and rapid pace, with his hand on the hilt of his rapier. On his 
approach to the bridge, he was accosted by a man of apparently 
suspicious character, muffled up in a military cloak and a slouched 
hat, with an umbrella in his hand. 


‘CA fine night, monsieur,” said the stranger. Alynton merely 
answered in the affirmative, and pushed on; but the stranger kept 
pace with him, and soon overtook him opposite to the statue of Hen. 
IV.; he stopt his progress for a moment, by placing himself, as if un- 
intentionally, right before him on the path ; his suspicions were rife 
at the moment, and his sword more firmly grappled; he longed 
to be in a more populous part of the town, but hardly had 
the reflection crossed his mind, ere the villain made a sudden 
halt, and before Alynton could disengage his sword from under 
his cloak, received from behind a blow on his head that almost 
stunned him, and, but for his hat, would have levelled him 
to the earth; the rascal who had been dogging him, drew a short 
instrument from his umbrella, and tried to strike him, Alynton 
immediately rushed to the middle of the bridge, and he found 
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himself surrounded by three men, whom he immediately judged 
to be some of “ Les Parasols,” a banditti, who then scoured the 
streets, and robbed and murdered with impunity : they made a 
rush upon him; Alynton kept them at bay with his rapier, 
and ran one of them through the body, but the fellow falling 
before he could disengage his sword, which had become entangled 
in his cloak, he was levelled to the earth by a blow from the 
short instruments* the rascals carried; they immediately rifled his 
pockets, and proceeded to lift him over the battlements of the 
bridge, into the river ; he was stunned for the moment, but when 
he perceived their diabolical purpose, he shouted as loud as he 
could for help, and struggied with them, and tightly grappled 
one of the rascals by the throat: being a powerful man, he so far 
succeeded, that he got one of the fellows under him; in the 
meantime, the other, who had been disengaged, blew a shrill 
whistle, and Alynton found his heart sink within him, when he 
heard the approaching footsteps, but he was agreeably relieved by 
the appearance of two or three persons, who immediately rushed 
upon and secured the robbers; these events happened in less 
time than I have been detailing them, and so sudden was the 
assault and the rescue, that the villains had hardly time to use 
their knives, which they carried in cases of emergency. Alynton, 
however, received a severe wound in the side, and he bled pro- 
fusely ; when the excitement had ceased, be sunk down faint with 
loss of blood and dizziness. One of the rescuing party sup- 
ported him, and inquired if he was hurt; Alynton, with difii- 
culty, informed him that he thought he was, and it became soon 
sufficiently apparent, The drum of the garde royale, or city 
watch, was heard approaching the quay, and presently thew 
arms gleamed on the bridge; they immediately took the robbers 
into custody, and shortly returned with a chair: the person who 
so seasonably rescued him, ordered it to a chirurgien in the neigh- 
bourhood, and kindly supported Alynton till they arrived there. 
Upon examination it was found that, though his wounds were se- 
vere, there was no immediate danger unless a fever were produced, 
but it was, nevertheless, recommended that he should pass the 
night in the domicile of the medical man. A violent fever, how- 
ever, followed, and for two or three days the patient sank into 
a state of delirium; the gentleman who had been his preserver 
was unwearied in his attention, Alynton’s Constitution being 
a strong one, he overcame the crisis. When he had sufficient 
recollection, he discovered the stranger sitting by his couch; he 
was a young man of noble countenance and prepossessing appear- 
ance, but dressed in a style that denoted that he was above the 





* This weapon was about a foot in length, and made of cane or 
whalebone, to one end of which was fastened a piece of lead about half 
a pound in weight: the tube of the umbrella formed the sheath, and 
hence the banditti were called ‘Les Parasols.” 
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rank of a citizen, and his manners soon confirmed Alynton in his 
opinion, that he was, if not a nobleman, a gentleman of rank. 


In a few days he was sufficiently convalescent to be removed to 
his apartment in the hotel de Montmorency, where he daily 
improved in his looks and health. The stranger was still unre. 
mitting in his attention, and extremely desirous to render him 
every assistance, and offered to lend him his carriage to drive 
around the Boulevards, as more comfortable than a common fiacre, 
Alynton thanked him warmly for his attention and generosity, 
but declined it. ‘Oh! by the by,” said the stranger, “I have the 
pleasure of handing you a sealed packet, which was forwarded 
to me by the police, being, it is imagined, your property, which 
was discovered on the person of one of the villains whom we had the 
good fortune to secure.” Alynton thanked him, and upon breaking 
the seal, found that they were his papers and letter of credit. “Iam 
happy to find,” said the stranger, “that I have been fortunate in 
doing a piece of service to a countryman of mine own, from his ac- 
cent.” “IT amanEnglishman,” said Alynton. ‘May I be permitted,” 
said the stranger, “to inquire to what family you belong?” «My 
name is Alynton.” The stranger immediately seemed to recollect 
the name. ‘‘Alynton, Alynton,” said he, ‘I must be acquainted 
with that name.” And le opened a small book, in manuscript, 
which was fastened with silver clasps. ‘Atholl, Arundell, 
Annandale, Allan,” he muttered, as he cast his eyes over the 
page, “Allen, Alynton, aye, Alynton, of Trevalyn.” ‘The 
same,” said the invalid. ‘A brave and wealthy family in Wales,” 
observed the querist. ‘My ancestors, sir,” said Alynton, “have, 
indeed, in some measure merited the title of bravery, for they have 
fallen in the field for some generations past; but, as to being wealthy, 
I am sorry to say that if they had been addicted to a more peaceful 
life, they would not have been dependants upon the bounty of 
others.” A tear glistened in the stranger’seye. “Ah!” muttered he, 
“the usual fortune of the friends of the Stuarts.” ‘I suppose,” said 
Alynton, feeling interested in the observation, “ you, too, have suf- 
fered by an unfortunate attachment of your family to the royal house 
of Stuart, I hope that you are but a voluntary exile, and that the 
shores of old England are not barred against your entrance into the 
country.” The stranger sighed, and his lips quivered at this observa- 
tion. “If every man had his own, Mr. Alynton, we should both, 
probably, be enjoying life in a different situation to the present ; 
but the time will come, and, I trust, shortly, when our countrymen 
will adopt the cause of their rightful princes, and hurl the usurper 
who now occupies the throne, back to his insignificant electorate.” 
“Sir,” said Alynton, “words like these my ears have not been 
accustomed to; if my family have lost all by the Stuarts, and suffered 
much through the persecutions of their successors upon the throne, 
I have been bred up to admire the policy of our reigning monarch, 
and am old enough to value the blessings of his domination.” 
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“ Pardon me, my dear sir,” said the stranger, “I have been incau- 
tious ; but had you, as Hamlet says, the motive and the cue for 
passion that I have, you would probably make use of harsher ex- 
pressions. 1 should be sorry to prejudice any person, but I could 
avouch one thing, that should the Stuarts ascend the throne again, 
they would do much to alleviate the sufferings of their friends, and 
reinstate them in their confiscated properties.” “T think, sir,” said 
Alynton, “if those who have lost all by the Stuarts wait till they 
are on the throne of England fora repossession of their fortunes and 
honours, that there will be few of them to claim the boon.” “You 
shall see, sir,” said the stranger, laughingly, “the white cockade 
supplant the black one of Hanover before many moons are passed.” 
Alynton shook his head, and told him that his hopes would be 
deceived. 


**The Alyntons,” said the stranger, “were not used to be so 
cold bearted in the good cause.” ¢* The few of the Alyntons that 
remain,” said Meredydd, “are grown wiser than their ancestors, 
they have purchased it too, by many a wound and many an hour’s 
misery. ‘Their connexions in the Welsh border, are still loyal 
to the cause, my friend,” said the stranger, “and it is to be 
hoped will continue so.” “I am aware,” said Alynton, “ that the 
Stuarts have wellwishers in the Principality, but it is their policy, 
if they have any regard for their heads and their fertile lands, to 
be cautious in their proceedings, and I doubt not but they are so, 
However, sir, I regret that I cannot pursue this conversation any 
further, I feel that I am doing an injustice to myself and to my 
country ; I should be sorry to return to England tainted in my 
loyalty to my king and his government.” 


The stranger bowed, and observed that he regretted the subject 
had been mentioned, and begged that Alynton would take a ride 
with him, and accompany bim to his hotel to dinner, Alynton 
did not feel much anxiety to run the chance of being seen in the 
company of one of the exiles, but being pressed, he reluctantly 


gave his consent. After taking a stroll through the environs of 


the city, they turned into the court yard of a large mansion; 
he was ushered into splendid apartments, where he recognised 
the portraits of Charles I. and IL., James If. and his queen, Mr. 
Chevalier St. George, the duke of Powis, Lords Ormonde, Castle- 
maine, and several other exiled noblemen; the servants were 
dressed in the royal livery of England, 


“T have declined, Mr. Alynton, hitherto, to give you my 
name, my motive you may guess when you are informed that Iam 
Charles Edward Stuart, by some called the young Pretender.” 
Alynton was thunderstruck, and for a moment completely lost 
in astonishment; he fell on his knees, and begged that the young 
prince would forgive him for his past freedom. 
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“ Rise, rise, Mr, Alynton,” said Charles Edward, «1 stand before 
you a private gentleman, like yourself; [ have no wish to draw you 
from your allegiance to the sovereign you were born under; [| 
met you as a stranger, and you shall depart as free as when you 
came, though, I could wish—, but no matter; I dine alone tod: Ly, 
and in private; and shall feel gratified if you will join ine,’ 
“Your rvyal highness—,” “ Nay, address me as plain sir,’ * said he, 
“IT shall be more contented, I am almost tired of formalities , Mr. 
Alynton, and had I amy own will, and could I divest myself of that 
innate pride of ancestry, I would with pleasure descend many steps 
lower in society. An empty title is but a sorry companion; but 
no more of this; we met as private individuals, and we ’Il e’en 
part so.” The dinner having been announced, Alynton was led 
into a room of small dimensions. The furniture was rich and ele. 
gant, but unostentatious. The prince listened, with pleasure, to 
Alynton’s discription of England, and the lively comparisons 
which he drew between London and Paris, and the people of both 
nations. Charles Edward passed the evening evidently gratified 
with his companion, and Alynton returned to his hotel, no less 
pleased with the blandness of manner and good feeling which the 
young prince evinced, 


On the following morning he received a communication from 
London, confirming the arrangements which he had entered into, and 
thanking him, in the name of the firm, for his exertions, and the 
manner in which he had completed the transaction. They regretted, 
however, that his uncle was severely indisposed, and requested him to 
return as soon as possible. Alynton lost no time in his preparation, 
and he felt it his duty to pay his respects to Prince Charles Edward, 
whom he called upon and fortunately found at home. The prince again 
received him with cordiality and kindness, and regretted that he w was 
leaving Paris so soon. ‘‘I have one request to make, Mr. Alynton, 
before you leave, and to demand a favor at your hands.” ‘‘I shall 
feel it an act of gratitude to serve your royal highness,” was the reply. 
‘It is a small packet that I wish to be delivered to a warm friend of 
our house in Wales,” said the prince. ‘‘I should not intrust it to 
any one, as it might fall into improper hands, and injure him, but | 
can place implicit reliance on you.” ‘‘ Your royal highness flatters 
me; it shall be delivered to the individual it is addressed to, even if I 
take purposely a journey to the Principality.’ ‘I believe you, but 
that will be unnecessary. The gentleman may be found in London, 
he is well known through England, and few men more highly 
honoured. There it is; and I need not tell you that much depends 
upon it. You will open the envelope at your journey’s end.” He 
handed him a small parcel, tied with green silk, and Alynton again 
assured him that he might depend upon its safe delivery. 


“1 cannot do less, Mr. Alynton, than wish you a safe journey, 
but I fear that it will not be a pleasant one: I should recom- 
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mend you warm clothing, for this severe frost, we are told by a 
cunning man, that it will last some weeks yet. If you are not pre- 
pared with fur, this Polish pelisse will be serviceable between Paris 
and London.” He threw over Alynton’s shoulders a valuable 
sable dress ; when, demurring to accept it, the prince told him, fami- 
liarly, to hold his tongue, and say nothing about it. ‘If we should 
meet at St. James's,” said the prince, as he held him by the hand, 
‘« I hope that we shall not forget the rencounter with Les Parosols, on 
Pont Neuf, and when you are married, give your wife this ring, it be- 
longed once to a Queen of England; tell her to pray for the happiness of 
Charles Edward, if not for his success.” Alynton could not thank him 
with words, but buried his face in his handkerchief, and left the house 
with an overclouded brow, deeply commiserating the situation of a 
prince who gave him so many proofs of good feeling. 


Alynton found his valuable pelisse, as the prince had prognosti- 
cated, extremely serviceable, for the winter of 1740, was the most 
severe within the memory of man: after a tedious journey he arrived 
in London, but his uncle had breathed his last, some days before, and 
left him the whole of his splendid fortune, consisting solely of money 
on mortgage, and the capital in the concern. The old gentleman, at 
his own request, was buried in the parish he resided in, without any 
pomp or show. ‘‘ My life,’’ said he, in bis will, ‘‘ has been a secluded 
one, and | desire that my last earthly journey may be in accordance 
with it, simple, and without pomp or unnecessary ceremony. 


He found a letter from Sir Thomas Salisbury, full of kindness and 
openheartedness. “ My Arabella,” said the baronet, ‘‘ I can ill afford to 
part with; but you shall have her, and every penny that I have got; 
and I wish I could give you the old house and land into the 
bargain; but 30,000/. in broad pieces, will answer your purpose quite 
as well; so come down and marry the girl immediately, she is fretting 
her little heart to death, here.’ Alynton, it may be supposed, lost no 
time in returning an answer to the letter, and at the same time, in- 
formed Sir Thomas of the great accession to his own fortune, by the 
death of his uncle; and that he should pay them a visit as soon as 
he could arrange his affairs. 


These were more complicated than Alynton imagined, as the affairs 
of the firm had to be wound up; he was offered a share in the business, 
but he considered his fortune sufficiently ample to satisfy every want ; 
and, having recently seen so much of the joys and pleasure of the 
country, felt no inclination to tie himself down to a laborious life in 
the confined recesses of the city. The offer was declined, much to the 
dissatisfaction of the firm, for the name of ‘‘ Alynton’’ had become a 
tower of strength in the mercantile world. 

Alynton had not forgotten the packet intrusted to him by Prince 


Charles Edward: he removed the envelope, and found a letter ad- 
dressed to the Honourable Sir W. W. Wynn, bart., and he lost no 
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time in calling at his town residence, but he learnt that he was still at 
Wynnstay. The affairs of his late uncle having been breught into 
a proper train for settlement, he proceeded to Wales, where he 
hoped to clasp his lovely Arabella in his arms. 


He arrived at Wynnstay late in the day, and upon inquiry, 
was informed that the baronet was at home, but engaged, having a 
small party to dinner. Alynton was too anxious a Tover to lose an 
hour’s time, and therefore insisted upon the valet taking in bis name, 
—that he must have a personal interview, however unseasonable it 
might be. The man grumbled intolerably, but departed, he was 
ushered into a large room wainscoted with “dark polished oak, and 
adorned with portraits of the families of Wynn and Williams ; 
one side of the room was occupied by a fine full-length portrait 
of Charles If., and exactly opposite that of his queen; a large 
oriel window, with small diamond panes, with the arms of the 
different branches of the family, stained in different compartments, 
occupied another portion, commanding a delightful prospect to- 
wards the Berwyn chain of mountains, and the tremendous breach in 
them through which the fierce Dee seems to have forced its way, 
and also into part of the country of the “irregular and wild 
Glyndwr,” 

He had not waited long before the worthy baronet entered. ‘Mr. 
Alynton, I presume?” ‘*Thatis my name.” ‘“ I am sorry that I 
have to condole with you upon the recent death of Sir Llewelyn 
Alynton. I hope we shall be better acquainted.” Alynton 
acknowledged the compliment: “1 have a packet,” said he, ‘‘ of 
some importance to deliver to you, Sir Watkin; and before I do 
so, you will allow me to close the door. Itis from Prince Charles 
Edward.” “From Prince Charles Edward ?” said he, in a whisper. 


He broke open the seal, and perused hastily several letters. “I 
am glad to find you have recovered from your accident. My cor- 
respondent inforins me that you had a narrow escape.” ‘‘I think, 


r Watkin, if the prince,” the baronet held his finger up: “cor- 
oars said he: ¢* your correspondent,” said Alynton, «« had 
not rescued me from their fangs, I should not have had the 
good fortune to see old England again: he saved my _ life.” 
“Generous youth!’ said the baronet ; “T am glad to find that he 
shows his mettle at so early an age : ‘but you must dine with us; 
I have a small party of gentlemen in the other room; you will 
be a welcome visitant.”’ *Alynton demurred, and stated ‘that he 
hoped to be at Bachegraig ere night. ‘Nonsense, my good sir, 
you must take a bed here,” said the baronet, “you will not be able 
to cross the mountains this night; they are almost impassable, in 
consequence of the recent heavy fall of snow. I expected Sir 
Thomas here today, but I imagine that he has not been able to 
keep his appointment, by reason of the bad state of the roads,— 
come, I'll have no denial.” Alynton was accordingly compelled 
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to go, and the baronet directed his servant to put up the horses for 
the night. 


‘I have brought you, brothers,” said the baronet, “a substitute 
for Sir Thomas; he will complete our Cycle:” perturbation appeared 
in some of the guests’ faces: * he is a friend!” with a strong em. 
phasis on the last word; ‘a friend to the good cause :” they all 
seemed quieted with this explanation. ‘“ Mr, Alynton,”’ said the 
baronet, ‘will you sit on Mr, Puleston’s right; Mr. Kenrick Eyton 
will you move a little.” He then introduced him to the party, some 
of whom were distant relations that he had never seen or hardly 
heard of, but most of them friends of his father, 


The cloth having been removed, wines of all description, and 
jorams of ale, with silver cups, were placed upon dumb-waiters 
around the room, and within reach of every person; all the ser- 
vants, with the exception of an old grey-headed harper, having 
retired,the double doors were securely locked. Alynton could hardly 
understand these preparations, and fancied that the party were 
determined to see each other roll under the table; but he was 
mistaken: it was a periodical assembly of the Cycle, a club that 
had been established among the great landed proprietors on the 
borders of Wales, for the purpose of favoring the views of the 
Stuarts to the throne of England, 


Several toasts were drank, among them: “ Our rightful king, and 
down with usurpers.”’ ‘‘ The memory of the brave men who fell in 
15.” “ Health and strength to the Scottish clans.” Sir Watkin 
then rose, and stated, that his young friend, Mr. Alynton, had 
just returned from Paris, where he had been fortunately rescued 
from the hands of assassins, by the noble spirit of Prince Charles, 
though unknown to him at that time; and that he had had frequent 
communication with the prince subsequently to that period: he 
had every reason to believe that the parties were equally gratified 
with their chance acquaintance; and so far had Mr. Alynton 
gained the esteem of the prince, that he had intrusted him with 
despatches of considerable importance, the which he should have 
great pleasure in submitting to the club at a fitting opportunity ; 
he would, therefore, propose Mr. Alynton’s good health, and he 


trusted that they should see him again at their round table. 


Alynton’s health having been drank with boisterous applause, he 
briefly returned thanks. Several toasts were proposed during the 
evening, most of which were extremely equivocal ; a discussion after- 
wards took place upon the subject of the Pretender’s ensuing invasion. 
It appeared that most active preparations were making for his support, 
that arms and ammunition had been collected, and large sums of 
money subscribed for the purpose of effecting ulterior objects : 
it had, however, been impressed upon the Stuarts and their adhe- 
rents on the continent, the utter impolicy of counting upon any 
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assistance from his friends in England, unless he arrived supported 
with something like a foreign army to back him,—to form a 
sort of head for his adherents to assemble round. Mr. Eubule 
Lloyd stated, that ‘‘nearly one half of the country was favorable to 
his views ; and a quarter of the population,—if not more,—indiffe- 
rent about the matter; he, therefore, considered that the chances of 
success were very great, but it was absurd to imagine that the 
aristocracy would risk their lives and valuable estates, unless they were 
certain that they should not be destroyed in detail before an army 
could assemble.” ‘‘The prince and his family,”’ said Mr. Shakerley, 
‘fought to be aware that the clubs are watched narrowly, that 
it is impossible to form what I might call a compact coalition, so as 
to have a general rising at one and the same moment.” ‘‘The Prince 
is aware of it,” said Sir Watkin, ‘‘and I am this day informed that 
the French ministry have pledged themselves to supply him with an 
army of fifteen thousand men, and several thousand stands of arms, 
and that the armament is even now preparing at Dunkirk.”’ 


‘‘Then huzza for the good cause!” shouted the whole party; the 
glasses and bottles danced upon the table, and many a worthy mem- 
ber had his garments stained with juice of the grape, as it ran in 
streams out of the overturned vessels. The old harper thrumed his 
harp, and all seemed to leap in phrenzy of joy. ‘‘ Prince Charles 
Edward, again!’’ said Mr. Philip Egerton, ‘‘ and success to the 
eood cause ! huzza! huzza! huzza! Asong, asong!’’ Mr. Edwards 
accordingly prepared himself, and observed that, ‘‘ being’ a new one, 
they must judge of its merit.” “ Y dune! Y dune!” cried Prhys, 
the harper:” ‘‘ Oar dear Catholic brother,’ was the answer. 


Or quarrels and changes, and changelings, I sing, 

Of courtiers and cuckolds, too ; God save the king ! 
Now Munster’s fat grace lies in somebody’s place, 
And hopeful and so forth are turned out to grass ; 
O,G e, thou’st done wisely to make such a pother 
Between one German slut and the son of another. 





Now that son of another, so stubborn and rusty, 

Is turn’d out of doors, and thy favors, most justly, 
Since he was so unwise as his child to baptize, 

He may e’en thank himself if you bastardize. 

For there ne’er would have been all this wrangling work 
If, instead of a Christian, he had bred him a Turk. 


The youth that so long had dwelt under thy roof, 
Might sure have found out, by many a good proof, 
That you ne’er were so mild as to be reconciled, 

If once you’re provok’d, to man, woman, or child. 
But, alas, for poor England, what hopes can be had 
From a prince not so wise as to know his own dad! 




















































Were he twice more thy son than e’er any one thought him, 
There are forty and forty good reasons to out him, 

For he trod on the toe of a gallant young beau, 

And made it so sore that he hardly cua £0; 

And unless for this due correction he feels, 

Who knows but he soon may tread on thy own heels ! 


Of your heels, oh! take care, let no one abuse ’em, 
For it may be you'll soon have occasion to use vem, 
For if J y should land, you’d svon understand 
That one pair of heels is worth two pair of hands; 
And then the pert whipster will find, 1 suppose, 
Other work for his feet than to tread on folk’s toes. 








The song was received with shouts of laughter and applause, 
and many would have had an encore, but the vocalist stated 
that he was quite out of breath, and begged that they would for 
the present excuse him. The party got still more noisy as the 
evening proceeded, and songs and toasts of the most revolutionary 
character and principles, echoed fearlessly in the tabernacle of the 
Cycle. Alynton was heartily tired, and often cast a furtive glance 
towards the doors, in hopes that some one would intrude, so as to 
permit his escape unobserved. One of the party noticed bis anxiety : 
*«Come, come, Mr. Alynton,” said he, “ you must not shrink, such 
a day as this, we must initiate you into the mysteries of our 
bacchanalian festivities.” Alynton referred to his recent journey, 
and pleaded fatigue. “ Presently, presently, Mr, Alynton,”’ said 
the baronet; “we must have a song from Mr, Broughton Whitall; 
I have no doubt he can produce something from our Shropshire 
Side to enliven ye: the chorus of Robin John Clark, for instance, 
“I have left my voice behind me,” said the squire. “Oh, hang 
the voice!” said a neighbour; “ you have been vociferating till 
you are hoarse; we will give you plenty of voice ;’ and the 
fox hunter gave them a Hark forward, in a style that compelled 
Alynton to put bis hands to his ears for protection.“ Ihe song, 
the song, Yr-wan Phrys.” 





Yr true bacchanals come to Ned of the Dales, _ 
And there let ’s carouse o’er a butt of strong liquor, 
Bring with you no shirkers, nor friends to usurpers, 
But souls that will drink till their pulses beat quicker. 
May the courtier who snarls at the friend of Prince C—s, 
And eke who our houses and windows made dark, 
Ne’er pilfer much treasure, nor taste of such pleasure ; 
Then hark to the chorus of Robin John Clark. 


May each bung his eye till the vessels quit dry, 
And drink to the low’ring extravagant taxes; 
For the spirit of Britain, by foreigners spit on, 
Quite cold by oppression and tyranny waxes. 
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Then here’s to the toast, tho’ the battle was lost, 
And he who refuses a traytor we'll mark : 

Here’s a health to the prince, not meaning from whence, 
For thus sings the chorus of Robin John Clark. 


Then fill up another to the good duke his brother, 
Not meaning that blood-thirsty cruel assassin ; 
May the Scotch partisans recollect their stout clans, 
Their force, twenty thousand in number oe 
May they enter Whitehall, old St. James’s, and all, 
While the troops are for safety encamp’d in the park ; 
May kind heaven inspire each volley and fire, 
or thus sings the chorus of Robin John Clark. 


Hand in hand let us joyn against such as combine, 
And dare to enslave with vile usurpation; 
Whenever time offers, we’ll open our coffers, 
And fight to retrieve the bad state of the nation. 
We’ll not only drink, but we'll act as we think, 
We'll take the brown musket, the sword, and the dirk, 
Thro’ all sorts of weather, we’ll trade it together, 
So God bless the chorus of Robin John Clark.* 


Sir Watkin, no doubt, thought Alynton had become heartily tired 
of the scene, which grew, with the fox-hunters’ tantivies, most 
gloriously uproarious, and he beckoned him out, fortunately un- 
noticed by some of the most violent roarers of the party: he 
retreated to bed, to a distant part of the mansion. 


On the following morning Alynton started for Bachegraig ; 
and, notwithstanding the great quantity of snow which blocked up 
the roads in the passes of the mountain, he managed to arrive 
at a seasonable hour. It may be supposed that he was received 
with open arms by Sir Thomas and his family ; but no one can 
describe the joy which Arabella evinced at his appearance, 


CHAPTER V, 


Alynton remained with his intended bride for some weeks in 
full enjoyment of all the pleasures and assurances of loving, and 
being beloved, which is probably the happiest era in the life of 
a human being. The wedding-day was at last appointed; and, in 


* These songs are veritable jacobite relics, and now, for the first time, 
printed ; they were written, it is believed, purposely for the Cycle club. 
lhe writer of the article was permitted to take copies of them by Owen 
Ellis, esq., a descendant of one of the members of the club, in whose 
family the mss. have remained upwards of a century. One word in the 
first song has been purposely substituted for another rather too gross 
to meet the eye. 
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the mean time, Alynton took another journey to London, where he 
finally arranged his affairs, and found himself in possession of a 
fortune approaching to 100,000/. On his return be was married to 
his lovely Arabella, at the humble parish-church of Tremeirchion, 
whose solitary bell sent forth far and wide the joyful tidings, which 
were echoed back by all the white steeples inthe vale. An ox and 
half a dozen sheep were roasted on the village green, and divers 
barrels of cwrw broached. In the evening the hills formed but one 
blaze of light; never was a marriage more sumptuously and joyfully 
celebrated in that secluded place; for years the peasants looked back 
upon the event as something never to occur again. Sir Thomas Salis- 
bury entertained a large party of neighbouring friends, and made them 


“Red hot with drinking ; 
So full of valour, that they smote the air, 
For breathing in their faces ;” 
and flying rumours confidently declared, that several determined topers 
were found, the next morning, wallowing in the neighbouring ditches. 


Alynton had taken a mansion and an extensive demesne on the 
borders of Shropshire, from a gentleman who had the misfortune to 
run through his property: he resided there for three years, in full 
enjoyment of wedded life, and the smiles and caresses of his wife and 
only son; when an event happened which totally blighted his happiness, 
and seared all his fond hopes for the realization of the blessings which 
he so fondly coveted. He was, about the same time, deprived of Sir 
Thomas Salisbury, who died, after a few days’ illness, regretted by 
all who knew him: the old gentleman expired in the arms of his 
beloved daughter, and with-his last sigh he breathed a_ blessing 
upon the heads of his children. 


It was in the spring of 1744, when Mr. and Mrs. Alynton 
were returning from a visit to a neighbour, that his carriage was 
stopped by two strangers, one of whom requested to be informed, in 
broken English, whereabouts Beaumere hall was, the seat of Mr. 
Alynton. ‘I may save you some trouble, sir,”’ said Alynton, “ for I am 
the occupier of that mansion.” ‘‘ My friend, sir, will be glad,” said the 
stranger, ‘‘to have a moment’s conversaticn with you.” “If you 
will follow the carriage a short distance, we shall be at home, and I 
shall be happy to afford him the opportunity.” The stranger bowed, 
and turned to his companion; the latter took off his hat and moved: 
Alynton had but a slight glimpse of his countenance; but it struck him 
forcibly that he had seen him before, where at he could not conceive. 
However, they soon arrived at the hall; the stranger, who had not 
spoken, dismounted, and threw the bridle of his horse into the hand of 
his companion. The servants were desired to shew him into his 
library, and directed refreshment to be sent in. 
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Alynton in a few minutes entered; the stranger was rapidly pacing 
the room, and did not notice Alynton’s entry; he was muffled in a 
Spanish cloak, and had the appearance of a military man. ‘1 
helieve,’’ said Alynton, “‘ you wished to speak tome.” ‘ Mr, Alynton,” 
suid the stranger, “lam rejoic ed tosee you. What! am Iso soon 
forgotten ?” “Good God!” said Alynton, aftera moment’ reflection, 
«but surely I must be mistaken!” “I cannot,” said the stranger, 
be surprised at your astonishment in beholding me in England, and 
a free agent into the bargain. Charles Edward, indeed, stands 
hefore you in propria persona ! nay, nay, noceremony.” ‘Tam 
indeed, sir, amazed,” said Alynton; ‘how, in the name of all 
that is good and merciful, could you venture here ?” “Why, to 
tell you the truth, I had some curiosity to see the land of my an- 
cestors, and, being secretly on the coast of Bretagne,—my enemies 
fancying that I was safely sheltered in Italy,—lI thought that it was 
a favorable opportunity to gratify my long- cherished wishes, and 
accordingly ventured to land at Milford Haven, hardly a week 
ago. I am taking a tour through the country, and pay, as chance 
directs me, a visit to our friends: hearing, at Wynnstay, that my 
protege lived here, Le’en did myself the honour of calling upon 
him for auld lang syne, as our Scotch friends say.” oy am 
grateful for the honour you have done me, but [ trust, sir,” 

said Alynton, “that you will not meet with any mischances in 
your perambulations, tor the eyes of the ministry are overwatch- 
ful, I assure you.’ ‘Never fear, my good friend,” said the 
prince; “I have more friends than you imagine. I have ordered 
my companion,” said he, ‘to put up the horses , trusting that you 
will not refuse us a domicile for the night.” You may command 
my hospitality,’ said Alynton, “for any period that you may 
think proper to honour us with your presence. May I be favored 
with your nom de guerre ; we dare trust no one in these suspicious 
times, not even our wives.” “Why I have hitherto,” said the 
prince, “adopted the name of an Italian friend of mine, the Count 
Polotzzi, who is on his travels through Europe: my worthy 
friend there, who is now passing the window, has volunteered to 
lose his good name, and to act as my groom, valet de chambre, 
secretary, or what you please.” “Shall I desire him to walk in?” 
said Alynton. ‘ No,” replied the prince, “it will favor our disguise 
the better, if he retires into another room; your servants must not 
perceive that we are on too intimate terms. So, Mr. Alynton, [hear 
that you have not only succeeded to a large fortune, but married 
into the bargain.’ «Tam happy to say,” said Alynton, “that 
what you have heard is correct; and [ shall be honoured, sir, if 
you will allow me to present my wife to you.’ “T not only con- 
gratulate you upon your good fortune,” said the prince, “but 
shall be delighted to pay my respects to Mrs. Alynton, and 
most happy to join your family dinner.” Alynton accordingly 
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introduced the prince to his lady as the Count Polotzzi, a friend 
whom he had met at Paris.* 





It would be tedious to detail the conversation that took place 
between the party, and the comparisons drawn, by the prince, 


between the verdant and romantic scenery of Wales, and those of 


France and of Italy ; he appeared evidently delighted with what he 
had seen, and the character of the people; tears glistened in his 
eye when he dropped a wish that he might be possessed of one of 
the many quiet mansions le had visited during his progress through 
the country. Mrs. Alynton told him, that she should have sup- 
posed that the glowing landscapes, and sunny skies of Italy, would 
have more charms for him than the cold and wintry blasts of 
ot egy country: the prince sighed, but pursued the subject no 
urther, 





Alynton, during the evening, bad an opportunity of being alone 
with the prince, and then he learnt that every thing was in readi- 
hess for an invasion, and that the descent upon England would be 
supported by a numerous French army, as soon as the ministry of 
his most Christian Majesty could meet with a favorable opportunity 
for landing them. The Scots and aristucracy of England are 
ready for revolt; and I trust,” said the prince, “when we do 
arrive, that we shall see Mr, Alynton by the side of his rightfal 
sovereign, Alynton, however, gave him no hopes of assistance, 
but told him that he should not feel himself bound to support the 
cause of King George the Second. The prince, however, flattered 
himself, that Alynton would not desert the cause at the proper 
time. The travellers were on their journey early the following 
morning, the prince having accepted, with little pressing, a 
subsidy of 500/. in Bank notes, to supply their immediate wants, 








Mrs. Alynton felt a degree of mystery about the strangers which she 
could not unravel, and frequently observed her husband correct him- 
self when addressing him, and otherwise conduct himself in a manner 
totally at variance with his usual bearing. She endeavoured to win 
the secret by many artful and pretty ways, which woman can so well 
manage; and hinted that the bosoms of man and wife ought to be the 
depositaries of each other’s secrets, or there was an end of all confi- 
dence. Alynton kissed her, and begged, in a goodnatured bantering 
way, that she would not be so curious about matters that did not 
concern her. She still persevered, but he rigidly adhered to his reso- 
lution, and many a pouting frown did he endure. 


The subject passed off, and Count Polotzzi no longer troubled the 
rest of Mrs. Alynton ; till, one morning, Alynton was informed that the 
ministry had strong suspicions that the prince visited the country, and 
had been entertained by him; and further, that Bank notes, which 
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* Tradition reports that the young Pretender visited the Principality 
antecedent to the rebellion. 
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Alynton had recently received, had found their way into the Pretender’s 
custody; and that he was in active correspondence with him. Alynton 
was, as may be easily imagined, disturbed with this communication ; 
a few days afterwards, he was cautioned to be on the alert, as 
the ministry had strong evidence of his having visited the prince at 
Paris, and that he had worn a mantle which had been recognised as 
that of Charles Edward, and his wife a ring likewise of peculiar cha- 
racter; that, if he had any regard for himself and his family, he 
would retire from the kingdom, till the matter was cleared. This was 
a thunderbolt which he had not anticipated ; and he, in the fury of the 
moment, cursed himself, for being so careless and utterly thoughtless ; . 
for it was well known at the time, that most of the prince’s servants were 
in the pay of the English government, and acted as spies. How to 
break the subject to his wife he knew not, and he feared the worst 
consequences might follow. Sometimes he doubted the reality of his 
situation: ‘It must be a dream!” said he; yet reflection realized er 
truth of the report. ‘‘ The blood-hounds of the ministry may be a 
this moment at my heels!” and he ordered his horse, and rode off ; 
Wynnstay; but, on his arrival there, he found that the baronet was in 
London, and was told, by a confidential servant, that he was in honour- 
able confinement at his own house, the ministry having some suspicions 
of his conduct, but whether there was any danger to be apprehended 
to his person, he knew not. Alynton, on his return to the hall through 
a by-road, was informed by his steward, who met him, that two gentle- 
men had been demanding to see him, and who, when they were denied, 
insisted upon examining the house, which they performed, in the con- 
fusion of the moment, with little ceremony as regarded the feelings and 
apprehensions of Mrs. Alynton; they were told that he had gone to 
Chester; and they started off as fast as their horses could carry them in 
that direction. Aly nton’s worst fears were now completely realized, 
and he immediately determined to retire from the country, in accord- 
ance with his friends’ advice; but the task of separating from his dear 
and affectionate wife was worse than death; he immediately sent 
for an intimate friend, to advise him in the matter, and endeavour to 
console her. She was now friendless and helpless like himself, the 
only child and representative of an ancient family, with hardly a rela- 
tive in the world. 


To separate two hearts so wrapped up in each other was, as might 
be expected, a task of no ordinary character ; she begged, she suppli- 
cated, even insisted upon accompanying him; but he, though nigh 
broken-hearted himself, was firm in his determination; he would not 
sacrifice her to the perils that awaited him ‘‘by flood and field ;” and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that she was persuaded to stay 
home, and then only upon the solicitation and apprehension of her 
friends that she might interfere with his escape: she could offer 
herself up as a sacrifice for him, but she would not become an instru- 
ment to risk his life. When the fatal, the sad hour arrived, he had not 
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the heart or the courage to leave his dear home, his darling child, too, 
who was now just approaching the sweet age when children become 
still more dear to the doting and affectionate parent. The boy had 
just learnt to recognise him, and to call him by the most pleasing and 
endearing appellation; his wife, too, now more dear than ever, the 
partaker of his troubles, the soother of his afflictions, and his ministering 
angel. The hour of parting, with all its terrors and apprehensions, at last 
arrived, the long-suppressed aud deep-drawn sighs, and tearless agony, 
the hastily formed resolutions, and tremblings of distress. The horse 
that was to carry him was at the door ere the day had dawned, and every 
thing prepared for his sudden departure, for he felt that he could not 
trust himself in the presence of his wife ; but his plans were too carefully 
watched, he had secretly escaped from the house, and was on the 
point of mounting his charger, when she followed him, aud rushed 
into his arms in agony of distress: she hung upon his neck, like the 
tendril of the vine around its supporter, and could hardly articulate the 
desolate farewell, ere she fainted; he conveyed her to the house, and 
laid her upon a couch, and implanted a burning kiss on her fore- 
head; he gazed on her pale features till she began to revive, 
and rushed out of the house a dispirited and almost broken- 
hearted man. He and his servant were dressed as persons of the 
same rank in life, that of respectable yeomen; they arrived upon 
the coast of South Wales, after undergoing many perils, and found 
a vessel about to sail to the French coast. They were driven about 
the seas for a considerable time, and their hairbreadth escapes were 
astonishing, if not miraculous; a landing was ultimately effected at 
Bourdeaux. 

Alynton spent his exile, as may be imagined, in a very mi- 
serable way, he was bereft of all but his existence, He retired 
to the pretty town of Boulogne, where he remained in solitude, 
and under constant expectation of being allowed to return to his 
paternal roof and the arms of his beloved. 


He had the melancholy pleasure of gazing upon the white 
cliffs of the coast of Britain, and to see her cruizers pass under 
the batteries of the town, which they at times saluted with balls 
and shells, to annoy the inhabitants. Often, and gi say 
daily, did he ascend the rocks or heights, at the dawning 7 me 
day, and there intensely watch the coast as it rose above 
the level of the ocean, and the old castle of prsesigat it 
broke through the morning mist, but 1t was only to manana — 
aching heart and overclouded spirit. Griet had already, in “ 
early age, for he was barely thirty, made him, > eee 
tottering old man; his glossy brown locks rad yrs uy 
given place to a scanty crop of grey hairs; he was a fiend on 
reckless and almost regardless of existence, 


and solitary being, his emaciated 


The citizens marked his downcast and hollow eye, 
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frame, and would have alleviated his sadness, but he was above 
consolation, and crushed, like the gigantic oak under the merciless 
power of the thunderbolt, even to the earth. 


Mrs. Alynton, after the exile of her husband, became disconsolate 
and sick at heart: it was but a few years since they were married, 
and how swiftly had some portion of that time fled! 


‘Then the longest summer’s day 
Seemed too, too much in haste ;” 


and how tedious and lonely had been the remainder of her married life! 
hope and fear, doubt and uncertainty, misery and sickness, had been 
her constant companions. A son, the best and only pledge of their 
love, the emblem of his father, the solitary tie which bound his affec- 
tionate mother to life, was her only solace and only comfort, in every 
eventful and trying hour. True it was, she was surrounded by friends 
who commiserated her pitiable situation, and did every thing in their 
power to sooth her mind, and subdue her troubled feelings: she 
brooded over her misfortunes, and courted solitude in all its most 
uninviting charms. Eyery memorial of the being to whom she was 
so firmly attached, was treasured up with religious solicitude. Sickness 
and misfortune had clad her face, lovely and beautiful as it had been, 
with a sorrowful and melancholy aspect ; 


“The eating canker, grief, with wasteful spite, 
Preyed upon the rosy bloom of youth and beauty ;” 


and, though the remains and traces of former loveliness still appeared 
preeminent, she was but the wreck of an early and beautiful flower 
prematurely destroyed by the eastern blast: she looked like a being 
designed for another state of existence; she had too long ‘‘pined in 
thought ;’’ and it plunged her to distraction, and the very abyss of 
grief, when she reflected how happy she had been, and how miserable 
she was at that moment. 


She might be seen wandering about the grounds with her inter- 
esting and lovely child ; and when he came bounding to her side, in all 
the boisterous mirth of thoughtless infancy, with some pretty flower 
to shew his mother, she would smile, with that vacant and forced 
appearance so characteristic of the broken heart,—take him in her arms 
and kiss his fair forehead, and for a few moments scan his looks and 
seem to trace the lineaments of her husband in his countenance, and 
in an instant, as if the recollection of the disastrous event which de- 
prived her of his protection, had crossed her memory, would pour 
forth a torrent of tears. The child, as if checked for his untimely hi- 
larity, would cover his little face in the folds of his parent’s garment, 
and cry, though he knew not why. At other times, she seemed to 
exert herself, and strive to overcome these feelings, half convinced 
that, if she allowed them to predominate above others, they would 
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ultimately plunge her into the silent grave, ‘where tyrants vex not, 
and the weary rest.” She knew that if she died, her child would be 
thrown on the wide world a helpless orphan, and, probably, without 
a real friend. He had been weak and sickly from his birth, and she 
felt it her duty to make head against grief; a week hardly passed, 
after this determination, but some trifling circumstance, some “trivial 
fond record” of her husband would strike her sensitive mind, and open 
all her wounded feelings of affection, and sink her again almost to the 
earth. This miserable course of life could not last much longer : she 
had combated affliction too long to overcome it, and her strength 
was fast declining. Her friends saw it, and they endeavoured to 
persuade her to go into society, but to no purpose; she seemed 
bound to ‘‘the scenes mid which they met and parted,” and that for 
a brief period. 


The war still raged with unabated violence between England and 
France, and the rebellion, which broke out in the year 45, had not, 
as yet, been completely quelled; the scaffolds were still deluged with 
the blood of the adherents of the Stuarts. Mrs. Alynton had one 
consolation in her affliction, that her husband, though goaded by 
revenge, had not joined the ranks of the prince, and continued 
firm in his allegiance to the reigning sovereign. Powerful interest 
had been resorted to, to get him recalled, but hitherto of no avail. 
The ministry were not as yet satiated with persecution; but strong 
hopes were entertained that, when matters were properly explained 
as to his connexion with the Pretender, and his retired residence 
during the troubles at Boulogne, permission would be given for his 
return to his native country. 


Alynton, some time before, had given intimation that he should 
make a secret journey to England, in the event of his not obtaining a 
pardon ; but the time had long since passed away, and the expectation 
of his arrival had died almost in the heart of his wife. She 
would often sit up during the greater part of the night, and when- 
ever the slightest commotion took place, she hoped it was her 


husband ; 
‘*Fancy too 


Delusive most where warmest wishes are, 


Would oft anticipate his glad return, ; 
And dream of transports which she was not to know ; 


but she had been too often disappointed, and hope deferred had made 
the poor heart sick. 

She was sitting one evening in her room, and brooding over her 
misfortunes, before her lay a miniature of her husband, the door 
of the room was thrown gently open, and a huge dog, of the wolf 
breed, formerly common in Wales, but now extinct, came stalking 
quietly in. He was thin, and his bones seemed to be jutting out of 
his grizzly hide, for he appeared old, and looked as if he had had a 
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weary day of it; he snuffled, whined, and moaned ; proceeded quietly 
around the room, breathed hard, and seemed to be familiar with the 
place by the motion of his tail and his actions; he came up to Mrs. 
Alynton, looked at her for a moment, then paced around the room 
again, and placed his huge head on her lap. She was astonished, if 
not frightened, at the sudden appearance of the animal, and re- 
mained two or three moments as if buried in recollection and 
astonishment. ‘Surely it must be Gellert!” she thought, and repeated 
the word aloud,—*‘‘ Gellert !’”—the dog seemed also confirmed in his 
recollection, barked, and darted out of the door. The animal had 
been missing for some years, the chain by which he was fastened to 
the kennel, appeared to be broken, and his absence discovered the 
morning after Alynton’s departure. She thought his appearance 
strange, if not supernatural. At that moment some one commenced 
knocking at the gates of the court yard; a loud neigh of a horse 
broke upon Mrs. Alynton’s ear, she seemed astonished, stared wildly 
around, and drew her thin and emaciated hand across her forehead, 
the veins in her temples were distended, and appeared to be almost 
bursting; with a half-frantic laugh she cried out, ‘‘It is, it is my 
husband ! I know the neigh of his horse, and the strange appearance 
of the dog, too! it must be my Alynton!’’ She rushed out of the 
house, maddened with excitement. 


The moon was just breaking forth from some dark clouds that were 
drifting along the horizon, and shed a partial light over the court yard, 
the gates had been thrown open, and a hearse, decorated with the 
melancholy trappings of the grave, drawn by four horses, entered ; 
a grey charger followed it, led by a man attired in black. 


“Awhile she stood 
Transform’d, by grief, to marble, and appear’d 
Her own pale monument :”’ 


a strange foreboding possessed her; she rushed forward, and recog- 
nised the companion of her husband in his exile. ‘Your master! 
where is he?’’ The man hesitated a few moments, and fearfully 
inquired if she had received no tidings of him from London? One 
question more sufficed to inform her that his mortal remains were 
present, and she sank on the ground, and never breathed more. 


It appeared that Alynton effected his escape in a Lugger from 
Boulogne, and being overtaken by a storm, which drove them on the 
Goodwin sands, perished in the wreck; his servant effected his 
escape on the back of his master’s horse. Upon the receding of the 
tide, the remains of the unfortunate Alynton were discovered. His 
faithful attendant wrote to Mrs. Alynton from London, detailing the 
unfortunate event; but, as if some dreadful fatality attended the 
whole family, the letter miscarried. 


The poor boy lived not many months after this event ; and the name 
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of Alynton was no longer heard on the border, save in the 
legendary tales of the peasantry. The splendid fortune he inherited 
devolved upon a distant relation, who had emigrated to Philadelphia, 
with the ancestors of President Jefferson, and many other influential 
individuals from the Principality, some years before. 


It was late in the evening when the veteran concluded. I 
accompanied him to the depét, where I found that madame had arranged 
his frugal supper, with her accustomed neatness and simplicity. 
At parting, I wished them both, most heartily, a long continuance 
of connubial felicity, and trusted that prosperity would always attend 
le Marchand de Tabac; and that madame would never regret doffing 
the martial habiliments of a ‘‘ Tambour de la Garde Imperiale,” to 
become the better half of Le Fusilier Gallois. 

HyweEb. 
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FAME, 


‘Thou shalt have Fame! oh, mockery! give the reed 
From storms a shelter,—give the drooping vine 
Something round which its tendrils may entwine ; 

Give the parched flower a raindrop, and the meed 
Of love’s kind words to woman.” FELICIA HEMANS. 


Ou Fame, proud manhood’s toy art thou! 
Thy coronal of care, 

Whose glitter mocks the aching brow, 
Is not for woman’s wear. 

For thee, undaunted, man will brave 

Danger and death by land and wave ; 

Or wise or fool, enslaved or free, 

He studies, toils, and dies for thee. 


Go herald, with thy loud acclaim, 
The gifted and the brave ; 

But I, a shrinking woman, Fame, 
From thee have nought to crave ; 

Enough, if my unlauded strain 

May wile one ling’ring hour of pain, 

Lull the o’erwearied eye to sleep, 

Or win a smile from those who weep. 


Yet one ambitious hope I prize, 

That this rude minstrelsy 
Greeting some absent loved one’s eyes, 

May wake a thought of me; 
While eager mem’ry, scanning 0’ er ' 
The treasured looks and words of yore, 
Dwells on some long, unthought-of day, 
And blends the minstrel with her lay. ?, 


’ 
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HECTOR TO HECUBA, 
ON HER OFPERING HIM WINE, WHEN RETURNING FROM BATTLE. 


Mn pot orvoy aeipe peAXippova ToTVLa pyr. 


Il. vi. 264. 


Lirr not for me the sparkling wine, 

Nor round me thus thine arms entwine, 
Mildly-gifted mother, benign. 

Not this the time for banqueting, 

While Troy, in her death-pang slumb’ring, 
Waits her ide impending doom | 
To whelm her in oblivion’s tomb. 

Oh, lift not now the sparkling wine, 

Thou mildly-gifted mother, benign! 





I come from yon embattled field, 
Gleaming with burnished spear and shield ; 
Still in mine ears the war-shouts ring, 
’Mid the vanquished, and the vanquishing. 
Hark! hear you not my comrades cry— 
**On, Hector, on! the foemen fly.”’ 

I quaff not now the sparkling wine, 

Thou mildly-gifted mother, benign. 





Today nor feast nor wine hath charms 

To tear me from my country’s arms ; 
Quench’d in the deep Lethzan bowl 

=xpires the flame of the hero’s soul. 

See, see, these hands, they’re red with gore, 
Can they the pure libation pour? 

I lave not my lips in the sparkling wine, 
Thou mildly-gifted mother, benign. 





But haste thee to Minerva’s fane, 

And summon all the matron train ; 
Take, too, the robe thou lovest most, 
The work-embroidering Sidon’s boast, 
Lay it at the fair-tress’d virgin’s knees, 
With promise of a sacrifice : 

Perchance the gift may intercede 

To crush the might of Diomede, 

And ruin from our walls repel, 

Our wives, our babes, and citadel. 
Hence, hence remove the sparkling wine, 
Thou *mildly-gifted mother, benign. 
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* The beautiful epithet “ H7i0 dwpa, the mildly-gifted,” is applied to 
Hecuba, immediately preceding the scene described. 














THE ANTI-NATIONAL SPIRIT OF THE WELSH BORDERS. 




































THE controversies in which we have been engaged, are, one 
would imagine, as remote from the passions and the politics of the ) 
present day, as the wanderings of the Pelasgi; yet we, it seems, » F 
have objections to answer, and difficulties to explain. 


And first, to the abolitionists of the Welsh judicature, we flatly 
deny that we have, as they assert, impeded a free inquiry into the 
question, except by refusing assent to their arguments. The first 
Number of the Cambrian contained an article, our last Number 
an elaborate speech, in favor of abolition. They have had both 
the first word and the last. 


We are next held responsible for a more weighty offence, an 
attack on an eminent and learned prelate of the Irish church. 
lor the article containing it, we were indebted to an Irish friend, 
who was enjoined to avoid political discussion. If he has plunged 
into the maze of local politics of the “isle of Saints,” it is very 
fortunate that neither the editors nor the readers of the Cambrian 
were much the worse or much the wiser for it, Were we replying 
to a captious critic, we should congratulate ourselves on having 
shewn so strict a political neutrality, as to have attacked no princi- 
ples but our own. If we have to appeal to a man of unostentatious 
virtue, and who had thrown additional lustre over the fairest 
scenery of Wales by his eloquence, we would tell him that no 
man is likely to be loved or admired the more for an over-anxiety 
of political criticism: he will perhaps admit that the Noble Lord 
who gives this Volume his unhesitating sanction, has sufficiently 
proved his integrity on the subject of Ireland, and his attachment 
to the principles of the church of England. 


We now come to objections of a very different character, and of 
a far more important tendency than to be judged of by so insigni- 
ficant a criterion as their influence on our own individual interests 
or feelings. 


The good days of the Principality seem to have departed with 
the misguided family of the Stuarts. The romantic devotion of its 
inhabitants to the interests of that dynasty, naturally subjected 
them to jealousy and indignities under the new order of things. 
Had the higher ranks then shewn a dignified indifference to the 
; ridicule that it became fashionable to attach to their nation, all 
would have been well. If they had shewn a disposition to endure 

any sacrifice for the sake of presenting their long and interesting 
series of national poetry in an intelligible shape to the world, the 
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contemptuous spirit with which Wales and Welshmen were for a 
long time treated in England, and to a certain extent still are 
treated, would have been stifled in its birth; their national peculi- 
arities would never have been a starting theme for the buffoonery 
of the stage, nor would their beautiful territory have been deemed 
the nursery of prejudice and barbarism. But instead of combating 

inglish prejudices, they fostered them; instead of aiding to eluci- 
date national antiquities, they were themselves the foremost to 
bring the pursuit into contempt: they began to affect an ignorance 
of the Welsh language, and to echo the commonplace declama- 
tion against it that they had heard elsewhere, allowing themselves 
to be deceived by the puerile self-sophism, that when they had 
forgotten the Welsh language, their own origin would be forgot- 
ten; and closing their eyes to the very obvious fact, that the Saxon 
wag who amused himself at the expense of the Taflys, would in 
all probability feel littke respect for the Welshman who should 
carry the jest as far as himself, and would feel a most 
profound contempt for him should he carry it further, This 
state of feeling has, unfortunately, continued more or less 
down to the present day, and we confess that we do not regard it 


as merely slightly injurious in its influence either on the tone of 
social intercourse in Wales, or on the broad and vital interests of 


the community. 


In the mean time, however, a race of men had sprung up, 
whose patriotic devotion to the good name and literature of their 
native land, perhaps, possesses few parallels in the history of any 
country. [twas not merely the utter barrenness of their labours in 
a pecuniary point of view that constituted the dreariness of their 
prospect, but the certainty of meeting with what the man of genius 
is, of all men, least fitted to endure, the torture of narrow-minded 
hostility. They were constantly liable then, as they are at pre- 
sent, to be told that as calm a dissertation on the Welsh language 
as might be written by a German philologist, must be means to 
give longevity to the Welsh as a living tongue: did they collect 
together the fast perishing mss, of our ancient bards, they were 
again teased and thwarted by some childish suspicion or other: 
fortunately, they seemed to have been, in many respects, suited 
to the crisis; they were chiefly men who had risen from the 
humbler ranks in WW ales, and they possessed that haughty hardi- 
hood of mind which springs from such an origin, to enable them 
tu care little for any petty opposition that might impede them. 
It must however, perhaps, be admitted, that these efforts would 
have been comparatively of little avail, had it not been for the 
munificent patronage afforded to them by an individual whose 
name will ever remain both an honour and a reproach to his coun- 
try, Owen Jones. This patriotic man, after realising a small 
fortune in trade, took upon himself the expense of publishing all 
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the most distinguished productions in the ancient British language 
from the fifth to the thirteenth century. This he performed, with 
the assistance of Dr. Owen Pughe and Mr, Edward Williams, in 
a publication in three large volumes, octavo. His whole leisure 
hours appear to have been devoted to the collecting and transcribing 
Mss. for publication, of this description, if we may judge from 
the many volumes in his handwriting, in the library of the 
Cymmrodorion in London; and he had, before his death, made a 
collection of the most interesting portions of Welsh literature, 
from the time when the Archeology ends to the days of Elizabeth : 
in the mean time, two able periodicals had issued from the press, 
containing much of profound and philosophical research; and 
Dr. William Owen Pughe had given a dictionary of the Welsh 


language to the world, in which, by a most beautiful specimen of 


philosophical analysis, he proves that the Welsh language is in its 
origin, monosyllabic; and Dr, Meyrick’s beautiful work on the 
Costumes of the ancient Britons appeared. 


It was in this state of things that the Cambrian Quarterly was 
established : we claim no merit for the project as our own; we 
possessed, indeed, a general conviction that something might be 
done to forward the cause of Cambrian literature, and were willing 
to aid in any mode of furthering the object. The form of a pe- 
riodical was adopted, by the advice of experienced friends, as the 
best mode of promoting the cause we had at heart; it was con- 
ceived that this would form a continually recurring stimulus, most 
likely to call forth the greatest portion of valuable research. Our 
aim was not to rival the brilliant periodicals of the day, but to 


employ the best means that suggested themselves to prevent 


an irreparable Joss, and a loss which concerns the honour of 


every Welshman just as deeply as our own. The profits of 


Celtic literature have seldom tempted the learned adventurer into 
the field: we knew full well that Dr. O. Paghe experienced a 
pecuniary loss by every work that ever issued from his pen; we 
knew that Owen Jones had died impoverished ; and that Edward 
Williams, (Iolo Morganwg,) was obliged to toil for bread at his 
original trade of a mason, even during his antiquarian labours, and 
almost to the very day of his death, It could not, therefore, 
have been expected that our hopes of our profits exceeding our 
expenditure were at any time very high, yet these hopes, such as 
they were, we thought it wisest to renounce. We state not this as 
any peculiar merit on our part; we urge it only to this extent, that 
if our readers (of course we mean our Welsh readers,) have some- 
thing toendure in the way of dullness from us, we also have some- 
thing to endure in another way ; that if there is sacrifice on one 
side, there is also sacrifice on another, and in neither case a 
greater than we both owe to our country. We might not unjustly 


have expected at the hands of a countryman, at least a slowness 
to cavil at trifles, a disposition to investigate well and long before 
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condemning us, and in every respect, a peculiar leniency of judg- 
ment: but what was the fact? In the periodicals of England, 
of Scotland, and of Ireland, we met with a tone of temperate 
encouragement, mixed with judicious admonition ; whilst in our own 
native land alone did we experience the loquacious hostility of a 
fierce and fastidious criticism ! 

Far be it from us to prescribe the limits of fair or even severe 
criticism; but this we must say, that it is impossible to mistake, in 
such a contrast as this, the influence of that spirit which we have 
been tracing to its rise, and which we must be permitted to term 
the anti-national spirit of the borders. To those who are edu- 
cated by this spirit, we must profess obliged if not for the can- 
dour and kindness of friendship, at least for all its freedom of 
speech ; in their most valued characteristic, we will imitate them: 
we will tell them, then, that these are not days in which much cre- 
dit may be gained by mere negative endowments, by the igno. 
rance of this language or that usage, or by the still more extraor- 
dinary gift of being reckless about the history of their own coun- 
try ; we will advise them, too, to repress a little of that pride of 
superior intelligence which they assume over their less Anglicised 
brethren, till their collective donations to the cause of learning 
shall have equalled that of one clergyman of West Wales, nay, of 
one English stranger ;* their literary praise and literary censures 
may then acquire some weight. We would also recommend them 
to deal more sparingly in the very decorous practice of accusing 
their country of a sterility of intellect, and invidious comparisons 
with Scotland, &c. Censure of others implies, at least, some 
superiority in one’s self; what have they done to brighten the 
darkness? ‘The success of Scotchmen at home and abroad is, 
proverbially, the result of a strong feeling of national attachment 
to each other. Do these gentlemen promote this among us, by 
saying we ought to be ashamed of our country? What is the 
origin of the intellectual honours of the Scotch? why their 
systematic education of the people, which detects, and to a certain 
extent, developes the talent of the whole body of the nation, 
Most of the eminent men of Scotland in science or in literature, 
have risen from a humble station, Let us listen to the present 
leader in the Scotch church: 

“Education is visibly obtruded on the notice of every little vicinity. 

* * * 


It is the scholastic establishment of our land that has called its people 
out of their quiescence and lethargy, in which every people are by na- 
ture so firmly imbedded. It has drawn them forth of their strong- 
hold; and awoke from their dull imprisonment those higher and 
greater faculties which be so profoundly asleep among a people who, 





* We allude to the splendid donations of Archdeacon Benyon, and 
Mr. Justice Burton of the Chester circuit, to St. David's college. 
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till addressed by some such influence, are wholly ingrossed with animal 
wants and animal enjoyment. In other words, it is to a great national 
endowment that our national character is beholden.*”’ 


Beautifully expressed, Dr. Chalmers; and such a man as you, 
who labours to dispel ignorance from the land, both through the 
press and from the pulpit, might well blame his nation were it to 
turn out barren in genius at last. But it is certainly dangerous 
for those to indulge in pleasantries at the stupidity of their nation, 
who either show no disposition to forward popular education or 
rail against it in the abstract, and in some instances, allow the en 
dowments of ancient times to go into decay. Raillery at others 
may suggest indignation against themselves; general imputations 
on the people of Wales may resolve themselves into a proof of 
the deplorable negligence and barbarism of one class of men. 
A want of taste for the history of one’s own country may be very 
sincerely expressed ; we do not doubt it: and in those days when 
the aristocracy signed their marks instead of their names, 
this distaste might have been a mark of dignified feeling ; but we 
fear things are sadly changed in the nineteenth century, men wil! 
gain little admiration by a distaste for writing, for arithmetic, or 
an elementary knowledge of the annals of their own country; 
nor can it be very creditable to us that we should consider our 
own history as too dry for our perusal in an age in which Southey, 
Scott, and Hemans have deemed its incidents worthy of the most 
brilliant efforts of their imaginations, 


The wide and sweeping contempt for Welsh antiquaries in the 
general becomes doubly grotesque however, when contrasted, as it 
sometimes is, by a profound veneration for the poorest part of 
them, the lore of the genealogist. We are by no means disposed 
to dispise this useful auxiliary of history, but we cannot help think. 
ing that it ill becomes the man who despises the labours of the 
historian, to deck himself in the plumes of the genealogist. It 
could hardly have been anticipated that the conflicting follies of 
Pinkerton and Fluellin, should meet in the minds of the same in- 
dividuals, anti-celtic prejudice, and pride of Celtic birth! 


‘The force of nature could no further go, 
To make a third she joined the former two.” 


Yet, notwithstanding what we have said, we are far from feeling 
disrespect for the present race of gentry of the Welsh borders; on 
the contrary, it was the strong conviction, how much they were 
doing to impair their interests, and injure their honour, that was 
one of our primary inducements to establish this work, and we 
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care litthe what they say of us or our labours generally, but for 
this once we will say, like the Athenian, 


** Strike us, but hear us.” 


We respect the gentry of the borders, some of them are distin- 
guished by an industrious zeal for improvement, and a generous 
benevolence that is not often met with elsewhere, and they are 
almost to a man courteous, hospitable, and humane. The real 
blame of that short-sighted feeling that we have alluded to, rests 
more with their fathers (we mean their fathers in the literary 
sense,) than with them; they have only caught it up as we do many 
a conventional absurdity, without examination ; and perhaps a 
long residence in England is necessary to open their eyes to the 
mischief that has been done, and to wiser feelings. It is 1mpossi- 
ble not frequently to perceive in English society a sneer of unli- 
mited contempt, when the name of Wales is mentioned in connexion 
with any effort of enterprise or genius: is it not pretty clear that 
such a prejudice as this against the people operates to the preju- 
dice of individuals; and is it to be expected that legislators can 
entirely divest themselves of the notions of their nation? and 
how it should have entered into the mind of men to suppose that 
they should escape the stigma, merely because they could not 
speak Welsh, is somewhat hard to divine, particularly when they 
still trace their descent with as much complacency as ever, from 
the five royal tribesof Wales, No, they may depend upon it, act 
as they will, talk what language they please, they can no more 
change their country than their physiognomy or their stature; her 
good or ill fame is like the leprosy of Gehazi, it will cling to them 
and to their children. It became our wish, therefore, to prompt 
them to revise the charter of their freedom, and to show them (as 
we trust we have elsewhere succeeded in doing,) that much as we 
may revere England, we are no debtors to her; that we have done 
as much for those free and intellectual institutions which seem 
progressing over the world, as any portion of her territory that 
enjoys them; we have shown that for English legislators to sneer 
at Welshmen, is to show an ignorance of the history of English 
freedom, and a contempt for men who dictated, under the uplifted 
arm of dispotism, those uncompromising lessons of constitutional 
liberty that guide and protect us even to this hour: we have 
shown that the chivalrous refinement of Europe may be in a great 
measure traced to our shores; that Wales was rich in genius and 
poetry, when England had not one single poetic name to boast ; 
and that the name of a Cambro-British king, and a Cambro-British 
poet,* have kept their hold as the favorite models of romance and 
chivalry, and refinement, over the spirit of English poetry, from 


* Arthur and Merlin. 
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the days of Spencer to those of Scott. Had they remembered 
these things, and taught others to remember them, their sentiments 
and feelings would never have been a byword in light places, 
even in those matters which concerned none but themselves. We 
blame not our rulers for this, nay, we rejoice when we see any 
proof that the influence of talent and of intellect is gaining power 
in their councils; and we are glad when we find that those who 
have stript their country of this influence begin most acutely to 
feel its value. | 

But to pass by mere matters of fact for a moment, what are we 
to say of the feeling? if our country is really unworthy of us, and 
not we of it, still is it modest, is it decent in us to noise forth the 
intellectual nakedness of our land? To pass over the high stand. 
ard of patriotism imposed in the stern moral codes of the ancients, 
is this in the spirit of that purer faith, all gentleness and ‘tender 
heart,” whose Divine Author himself wept over the devoted city 
of his race, the guilty, the apostate Jerusalem! Would it not 
be far better for us to turn with averted eyes, and lips reverently 
silent, from the faults and follies of our country, at the same time 
that we strive to elevate her by every exertion and every sacrifice 
on our own parts. It is not the spirit of wisdom, or of Christianity, 
stoically to refuse the aid of any soft, or graceful, or elevated 
emotion of our nature, but to seize and to sanction them by a more 
fervent, forcible, and abiding spirit. 


It may appear to some that we are intruding into themes too 
solemn for discussions like this: to think so, we must first believe, 
that the temper of mind we have been reprobating is merely a 
folly and not a fault, which we do not. A spirit that holds the good 
fame of its country cheap, to the gratification of a depraved per- 
sonal vanity; a spirit that degrades us in the eyes of Englishmen, 
and of each other; a spirit that makes the poor man contemptible 
in the eyes of the rich, and the rich hateful in the eyes of the 
poor; a spirit that strives to make us loathe the magnificent coun- 
try of our birth, we have no measured reprobation for such a 
spirit, it demands the utmost solemnity of censure. 


In the first place, we think that it creates the very evils it com- 
plains of; a national poetry,—a poet such as Burns, or Schiller, 
or Ossian, never could have arisen without the excitement of high 
and romantic national recollections. ‘To suppose that genius can 
gather inspiration from the gibes and jealousies of unblushing 
apostacy, is to expect it “to feed upon the vapor of a dungeon. 
Our first step to national poetry, or national distinction of any sort, 
must be an indefatigable industry in the publication of every frag- 
ment of our ancient poetry and romance, indeed of our ancient 
literature of all kinds, and that without reference to our own 
peculiar tastes and interests, We are of opinion, that a man ought 
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not to confine his patriotism within the bounds of his taste, that is, 
his personal gratification; he ought to encourage every art or 


inquiry that he knows will do his country honour in the eyes of 


others, however uninviting that art or science may be to himself: 
and is not this the principle on which virtuous men habitually 
act? Are we to refuse our subscription to the erection of a piece 
of ornamental architecture, because we do not understand the rules 
of Grecian proportion? Do we refuse our children the benefit of 
a classical education, because we never could get through the first 
chapter in Matthew? The principle is in both instances the 
same ; two thirds of the good that we do in life, must be done upon 
trust, with reference to the effects which we know ensue in the 
minds of others, rather than in mere indulgence to tastes and antici- 
pations of our own. A Welsh society in London, aided by other 
societies in Wales, undertakes the republication, in an improved 
shape, of Owen Jones’s ‘“‘ Archeology,” with an English Transla- 
tion. Is it supposed that this arises, in the majority of the members, 
from a taste for this sort of literature, when it is recorded that many 
of them have been entirely engrossed in trade from their earliest 

outh, without having bad the time or the means of profound study ? 
No! their conduct proceeds from far higher motives, the disinter- 
ested, unswerving, enthusiastic patriotism that ennobles the middle 
classes and peasantry of Wales. We have heard an eloquent 
and accomplished man observe, that he thought the ancient 
Triads of Wales, preserved in the ‘Cambro-Briton,” contained 
the finest elements of a new school of poetry and romance: 
and this remark has been, we are glad to say, in some measure 
practically confirmed, in the fanciful little novel of “ The Sorrows 
of Elphin;” to say nothing of the beautiful use made of the Triads 
by M. Thierry. Yet, we believe, no part of British antiquities are 
so readily denounced as dry, &c. by superficial readers, as the 
Triads, 

We now come to a far more important question, the influence of 
this feeling on the moral character of our peasantry. It will, we 
believe, be generally admitted, that if you will perpetually 
impress it on a man, that he is a rogue or a blockhead, or that 
his fathers were so before him, you are not very likely to raise his 
love of virtue, or to improve his temper, or augment his happiness. 
Yet by arguments of a kindred character, have the Welsh people 
on the borders been induced to abandon their language : of the good 
or the evil of such a change in itself, we will say nothing ; ali that 
we say is, that such a change we cannot approve, produced as it was 
by teaching the people, that there was something of degradation in 
the language of their fathers, and the language of the affections 
of their childhood. Imitating the bad example of their superiors, the 
people now call themselves what they know they are not“ English,”’ 
and assume an air of coxcombical importance in the presence of their 
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more simple countrymen of the West. Is a high degree of honour or 
honesty consistent with a standing prevarication? We shall reserve 
the question of the preservation of the Welsh language for discussion 
in our next Number; it will suffice, for our present purpose, to take 
the admissions of many of those who seek its abolition by any means 
as an incalculable benefit. Nothing is more common than to hear 
these very men remark the great change that has taken place in the 
manners of our peasantry ; that they are more insolent, at the same 
lime that they are more servile ; that, instead of the frank and cordial 
greeting of former times, the peasant passes you by, either with a 
sullen scowl, or with an abject and terrified obeisance, Is any man 
so blind as not to see that this is in the style of ‘Merry England ?” 
How ready are we to imitate the worst part of her habits,—the 
pompous and unchristianlike demeanour of the rich to the poor! how 
little the real zeal for the good of mankind that is shrouded under a 
forbidding exterior! This cant about “assimilation” has always 
worked its way in this fashion, destroying all that is good in our own 
peculiarities, and adopting only the worst part of theirs. Why is nota 
more general disposition shewn to assimilate with England in her better 
features, in her improvements in agriculture? this is the peculiar pro- 
vince of the country gentleman ; and, if we had seen a general ardour of 
this kind, we should have thought less of the extraordinary complaints 
of the amazing difficulties of acquiring the most commonplace acquaint- 
ance with the history of one’s own country! Let border gentry but 
heartily turn their attention to this subject, and they may even yet 
vindicate themselves in the eyes of their countrymen, in the eyes of 
the world. Whata noble example have our brethren of the Highlands 
of Scotland set us, in this respect! About the end of the last century, 
a set of Lowland writers commenced a serics of diatribes against the 
capacity and character of all Celtic nations ; these have been echoed, 
from time to time, by the periodical polyphemuses of the North, and 
even a grave writer on geology has, within a few years, given them 
additional currency. But mark the manner in which the Highlanders 
laughed this self-sufficient aud intolerant philosophy to scorn: they 
appealed not to the ruined piles of Iona, to which the Lowlanders 
owe the very beginnings of their civilization ; they appealed not to the 
oft-tried bravery of their mountain soldiery ; no! they, the people of 
a purely pastoral country, surpassed the natives of the Lowland plains 
in their own peculiar art, in the very first art of civilized life; and the 
Highland Society is at this moment the oracle on agriculture to the 
most southern Scottish county, and the philosophers of modern 
Athens. What a splendid example is this! how much the most com- 
mon arts of life depend for their improvement on the confederating 
principle of romantic national enthusiasm ! 


The energies of our empire are supported, we are convinced, not 
less by that unity which produces good will between Celt and Saxon, 
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than by those distinctions which inflame emulation. Such institutions 
as the Strathfilan of the Highlands, or the Eisteddfod of the Welsh, 
have nothing in them of ill feeling to England, and he is the narrow- 
minded fanatic who rails against them as such—not he who encourages 
them. None are more delighted with our peculiar customs, and our 
peculiar melodies, than our English friends; not from a distaste for the 
enjoyments of their own country, but for the same reason that they 
love occasionally to change their fertile plains for the wild range of 
our mountain scenery. Variety in manners, and even in language, 
is in itself a blessing to a kingdom, and not, as it is taken for granted, 
necessarily a curse. Among a people just emerged from the fierce- 
ness and national bigotry of the middle ages it might be otherwise, 
but the interest and affections of civilized people are wormed to each 
other by the charms of reciprocal novelty, by the associated beauty of 
variety. The mingling together of two nations at the ancient 
festivals of oue, has no other effect than an examination of the broken 
armour of former days; it tends only to make us more vehemently 
feel the blessings of harmony and peace. 


We deem it the best affection to our fellow-subjects, as well as the 
noblest loyalty to our monarch, to foster a peculiar national spirit 
within our own mountain fastnesses, convinced as we are that it will 
only add fervor to that more expanded patriotism which we owe to 
the British islands. Are the good dispositions of man like filthy 
lucre, to be stinted, and hoarded, and cautiously parcelled out? is a 
man a worse son because he is a sincere friend, and a foe to mankind 
because he loves the wife of his bosom ? good feelings of man, like the 
widow’s cruise of oil, grow rich by exhaustion, like the waters of 
Bethesda gain virtue when often agitated. A wide spreading mono- 
tony of manners, and of thought, has a tendency to give a narrowness 
to the mind, as a far expanse of wilderness to weary the vision: the 
curiosity becomes dead from want of exercise, and the energies of 
intellect are debased by being pent up within a mean and unvarying 
cirele. It is perhaps from his secluded insular situation that we may 
thus explain the phlegmatic apathy of the English midland peasant. 
We can, on the other hand, account for the intellectual achievements 
of ancient Greece, by the smallness of the different states, and the 
more concentrated spirit of rivalry and enthusiasm that consequently 
animated every territory. 

Wales, in her union with England, shares in the security of a 
mighty empire: she possesses, also, in her literary stores, resources 
that may preserve her from the listlessness of a remote province. It 
is the folly of the present day to ridicule the imagination, as if, unlike 
every other gift of God, it were given only to mislead us; but those 
who judge more accurately of history, and of man’s mora frame, will 
find that reason has seldom achieved one mighty triumph without its 
aid. Is it not wiser, then, diligently to gather up all the relics of our 
ancient civilization, to delight in those appeals te our own national 
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associations which must ever reach, with a more enthralling and 
domestic vehemence, to our hearts. National institutions, whatever 
they may be, have a natural tendency to open men’s hearts, and 
make them prone to deeds of general charity and good feeling. How 
much good has been indirectly effected in this way by Welsh litera- 
ture! how much this developing of a common theme of friendly 


discussion, has done to soften down religious animosities in 
Wales! 


There cannot be a meaner sophism than that a nation is not 
interested in her ancient recollections; she is interested, in every 
sense, in the lowest as well as the noblest. What is there, for 
instance, in the character of the present Greeks that has called to 
their aid the bravest spirits of Western Europe? Long as man is 
a creature of imagination and affection, the virtues of our fathers 
will essentially influence his conduct to us, 


The greater degree of romantic association we shall succeed in 
gathering round our majestic scenery, the more frequently will the 
curiosity of the tourist lead him to bless with some portion of English 
abundance, and inform with English intelligence, the remotest 
wildernesses of our land. Nor do we think that this species of in- 
tercourse will be beneficial only to us; there cannot be a greater 
moral blessing to a commercial people, than to be within the at. 
traction of such a country as Wales. It serves to counteract the 
debasing influence of the pursuit of gain, and renovate those 
loftier feelings on the continuance of which our common liberty is 
based. 


And now, in conclusion, we must beg to disclaim intentions of 
aiming our remarks at individuals; it is a spirit and not men that 
we have assailed: when we speak of this feeling as prevalent on 
the borders, we are far from meaning to impute it generally to the 
border gentry. All that we say is what no one can deny, that 
such a spirit has existed: and all that we argue is, that it has done 
much to destroy their legitimate influence ; has degraded their 
tribunals with imbecility ; and, inno very remote times, profaned 
their church with adventurers.* We have no anxiety to defame 
them; our only wish is to awake them to a full sense of the 
obloquy that they are accumulating on themselves, The peasan- 
try around them naturally impute general ignorance to them, 
when they find themselves better versed than their superiors in the 
first accomplishment of a civilized man, the history of their own 


country. 


* See the suit instituted by the Cymmrodorion society, about the 
end of the last century, in the Keclesiastical Court, to expel a clergyman 
from his pulpit, for the very slight deficiency of not being able to ofliciate 


in the language of the people! 
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They have excited amongst the people a sort of fierce anti- 
anglican spirit, which designing men may easily convert into the 
wildest phrensy of radicalism. We have uttered no novel accusa- 
tion; more than we have said has been said already by the Quar- 
terly Review, or by M. Thierry. It is our wish to see the gentry 
of Wales beloved as they used to be; our object is to point out to 
them that the means are even yet amply in their power, We ask 
them not to revive again an antiquated language, but let them res- 
pect its cultivation as a learned dialect; and seek to combine like 
the Pennants of former times, a deep proficiency in Welsh litera- 
ture, with all the accomplishments of an English gentleman; let 
them progress with their age, but still retain a pious reverence for 
past ages, imitating the truly dignified spirit of the highland gentry, 
who while they lay aside their ancient costume as unfit for the com- 
mon purposes of life, resume it as the dress of state and of hospitality. 
Let them but sacrifice as much for national literature as the [igh- 
land gentry have for Ossian alone; let them but subscribe as much 
to the publication of the translations of the Mabinogion and the 
Bards, as the London tradesmen of Cambro-British origin; let them 
but give in something like the same proportion as the Wynns and 
the Kenyons of the North, or the Morgans of the South, the 
patriotic members of their own body: let them but do this for 
a very few years, and their vindication will be complete, and 
those documents will be displayed to the world which prove 
that our wild mountains were at one time informed with a 
brilliant spirit of poetry and courtly refinement, whilst the na- 
tions around us were sunk in the gloom of Gothic darkness; a 
spirit so powerfully beautiful, that, as we have before observed, it 
retains its spell even yet over the most brilliant imaginations of 
England: let them but act thus, and we will admit that they may 
with just pride recur to their noble ancestry, since they will have 
respected all that remains of them,—their intellect. 


Instead of exciting angry feelings by railing against an ancient 
dialect, let them strain every nerve to give education to the peo- 
ple in any dialect in which they will receive it. Instead of de- 
ploring the dearth of talent in the land, let them purify the classical 
schools in the Principality from abuses, and graft on them all the 
improved principles of instruction recently promulgated, such as 
those of Hamilton and Hazlewood school: let them remember 
that national pageants do us no honour if they show no honour to 
Celtic learning; and that indignities to Welsh bards are just as bad 
as indignities to Spanish troubadours: let them love rather the 
unaffected hospitality of old Cambria, than the unattainable splen- 
dor of England. Let them act thus, and Wales will again send 
bishops to the altar, and judges to the tribunals of England; 
instead of being looked upon as the foes, they will be loved as the 
patrons of their country’s good name and good feelings; instead 
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of the service of slaves, they will unite, in their peasantry, the 
intelligence of education with the warm devotion of a patriotic, a 
cheerful, and a chivalrous obedience. 


We cannot well be supposed to have spoken thus boldly from 
motives of self-interest; nor is it common with editors, any more 
than with other grave personages, to gratify a momentary personal 
irritability at the expense of weightier considerations. But we 
have no such feeling to gratify; on the contrary, we cannot forget 
that a distaste for Welsh literature only enhanced the kindness to 
us, personally, of many supporters of the Cambrian. What may 
be the result of the pln we have made we know not: 
we rely with confidence, it is true, on our English friends, and 
the fast increasing support of the Principality generally. But 
were it not so, did our literary existence depend on these senti- 
ments, we should not have shrunk from uttering them; we would 
close our toils with pleasure were we assured that the anti-na- 
tional spirit of the borders would perish with us, 


Ya ed ee ee ee 
SONG. 


I saw the maiden of my heart 
Among a throng of sisters fair ; 
I took the blushing girl apart 
To ask one trembling question there : 


‘* By the starry light above, 
Now the gentle moon is gone, 

Tell ne, maiden, can you love, 
Can you love but only one?” 


Oh, how loved, how fond, how dear, 
Did her falt’ring accents dwell, 
When she murmured in my ear 
Words too sweet again to tell! 
R. FLW. 


EPIGRAM. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF F. V. KOPKEN. 
Onan old Coquette. 


When gaily dress’d, despite her shrivell’d face, 
The aged Thais still exerts her powers, 

And seems, whilst mimicking each youthful grace, 
A living skeleton bedeck’d with flowers. 


Think not she aims to captivate our love ; 
Her active thoughts a nobler end pursue ; 
For our instruction, merely, she would prove 
That, not herself, but Death, is fair to view. 
Sept. 1830, r. 
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To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 


My triend Mr. Patrie, keeper of the records in the Tower, who is 
now employed in arranging for publication the government 
edition of our early chronicles and histories, has sent to me a few 
queries, which, as some of your correspondents may be able to 
answer, I request you will insert in your valuable publication.* 
They are all connected with the Druidic rites anciently practised 
in Wales, but his object is to know whether the places of which 
such traditions exist, can still be identified. 


«Where is the river Trannoni, Trahannoni, Transhannoni, or 
Thranhoni, distinguished by a remarkable eflect of tide at its 
mouth, apparently like that of the Wye.” I conceive the true 
name to be Traeth Annwn, i, e. the shore of the deep, or region 
of the British Neptune. 


“Where is Aperlin, or Operlinn Livan, a pool or spring near 
the Wye, which pours forth its waters in a body on the retreat of 
the tide?” This is evidently, in Welsh, Aber-lin-Llivan. 


“Where, in Gwent, isa cave called Huith Guint, whence there 
isa constant rush of wind?” Wyth Gwynt, 

“Where, in Gower, is Loingarth, a cave connected with the 
story of Saint Illtut?” Llwyn-garth. 


“Where isa pool or spring in the valley of Twll Meuric, which 
formerly contained a marvellous log of wood? If carried away by 
the tide of the Severn, or otherwise, it constantly returned to its 
former place.’’ I presume this is the pool itself of Meuric, that is, 
guardian, whom we meet with as a mythological personage, 
but it would seem, from the query, to be occasionally overflowed 
by the Severn. 


“Where, in Buillt, isa carn, on the summit of which is a stone 
bearing the impression of the foot of Cubal, a hound belonging to 
Arthur? If carried away, it returned again to its place.” 


“Where, in Erchenfield, is a carn, or barrow, near a pool or 
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* Our learned correspondent will find, on reference to Number I. 
of our present Volume, page 60, a paper which may partially answer, 
or at least assist in elucidating some of the present queries, the date 
of that paper as given to its heading in italics, we beg to add is wrong, 
much too early. 
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spring, called Oculus Amr, or Anir? It changed its dimensions 
as often as it was measured.” Its Welsh name was, probably 
: ’? 


Llygyd aur, that is, golden eye. 
Yours respectfully, 
Goodrich court; August 25, 1830. SAMUEL R. MEYRICK. 


To the Editors. 
G ENTLEMEN, 


Tue following plan for collecting local remains, in a leiter from Lolo 
Morganwg to Owen Myvyr, dated April 15, 1800, is submitted to 
your consideration, as being useful to be diffused by societies in 
Wales at the present time. 

IpDRIsON, 


DEAR SIR, 
You receive this by Mr. Edward Morgan, my friend and neighbour. 1 
mentioned in my last to you a wish, that the Gwyneddigion would, for 
a few years at least, change the object of literary encouragement in 
North Wales ; instead of poetry, to give rewards (in money rather than 
medals) for the best collections of local words, proverbs, idioms, tradi- 
tions, anecdotes of history, names of places, rivers, mountains, &e. I 
have thought of a plan. It is as follows: divide North Wales into three 
districts: first, Mon and Arvon; second, Denbigh and Flint; third, 
Meirion and Montgomery. Give out, in the course of this year, 
printed notices, that at Christmas, in 1803, a reward will be given of 
five guineas for the best collection of words, proverbs, &c.; for the 
second best, three guineas; for the third, two guineas. Thus, for ten 
guineas, you will have collections by three ditferent persons in each 
district, besides something from inferior candidates. In 1804, the same 
premiums to be proposed for the second district ; and, in 1805, for the 
third. My reason for immediate printed notices of such an intention is, 
that the candidates may have three years to collect for the several 
articles ; and proposing Christmas as the time for — in such 
collections, is, that the time may be as far as possibly extended withia 
the year: less than three years would be too little for any thing 
of the kind; but, in that time, something considerable may be done. 
After North Wales has been thus explored, extend the plan to South 
Wales. First district, Monmouth and Brecknock, with Enos, in Here- 
fordshire, where Welsh is mostly spoken; second, Caermarthen and 
Pembrokeshire ; third, Cardigan and Redeer: Glamorgan you will have 
from me, for nothing. Such manuscript collections to be deposited 
where it may be thought proper. I cannot help thinking that persons 
of taste and judgment would be able, in three years, to make very 
interesting collections of these things; and for every district but the 
first, there would be four, five, six, seven, and eight years. This plan, 
or a better, properly acted upon, would be of very great use to the his- 
torian, antiquary, philologist, &e and would recover more than can at 
present be easily believed, of what in the language is supposed to be 
obsolete. I am firmly persuaded, from my own observations, that there 
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are but few, if any, words in our ancient writers, that are not of common 
use in one part or the other of Wales. Dialectical peculiarities should : 
as much as possible be noticed; and it might be pleasing enough to 
collect sieetiae usages, social manners, habits of living, oldest maxims 
of tillage, &c. I do not however mean, that for so small a sum as ten 
guineas, in each district, that we could expect answers to all the 
statistical inquiries that are generally held out. The chief objects should 
be language, roverbs, idioms, and historical anecdotes: these things 
are hastening dail ’ into the land of oblivion, and it is but with difficulty 
that we can lay hold of the tailtips of many of them. When you 
see what I have done with respect to proverbs and idioms ; and, I hope, 
in the course of one year more, what of local words I have collected, I 
flatter myself that you will ——— of such a plan, which you can 
greatly improve, I beak not. I think that I see in these things, in our 
country, the noble ruins of what was once very great and splendid in our 
language and ethics, &c. ‘These aboriginally highly cultivated by our 
ancient bards and druids, acquired a higher polish from our having been 
a province of the Roman empire during upwards of 400 years of its i 
brightest era, during those times when learning was at its brightest 
owe: of improvement. Nothing of this nature appears amongst the 
nglish peasantry, either in their manners, or in their language: go 
into the country, at no great distance from London, and you find nothing 
but the still very prominent vestiges of Saxon barbarity, of savage rude- 
ness. Local proverbs greatly illustrate the works of the bards of the 
several parts of Wales. My collection throws great light on David ab 
Gwilym, and others, who were natives of, or for a long time resided in 
this part of Wales. William Lleyn and Tudyr Aled are the most beau- 
tifully sententious, I think, of the bards of their parts of Wales: of 
those parts, the local proverbs and idioms would be useful in illustrating 
the works of these favorite bards ; indeed, the reading of their works E 
would enable the collector to recollect and recognise many that would 2 
not otherwise readily occur to his memory. I hope to be in a very short 
time in London, aad te find you, and all friends well. 

I am, dear sir, yours, &c. 


SRE ey Sey 
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Iv No. iii. vol. i. of the Cambrian Quarterly, there are some meri- 
torious lines, headed, ‘‘ Peace to the Good and Brave.” As these 
lines were composed by the gifted author, in consequence of seeing 
a monument, in Mold church, to some members of the universally 
beloved family of Rhual,a mansion situate in that parish, and as there 
are errors in the note at the foot of the page, I send you the whole 
inscription, together with an inscription on another tablet in the 
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same church, erected by Thomas Griffith, esq, to the memory of 


another son, who fell in battle on the plains of Hindoostan. By 
inserting the above inscription in your valuable publication, you 
will oblige a great number of your constant readers in Flintshire. 


Yours, &c. 


Henry Parry, 
Llanasa; 18380. 


“Sacred to the Memory 
of Thomas Griffith, esq. of Rhual, 
who died 
June 18th, 1811. 


Of Henrietta Maria, his wife,* who died 
June }8th, 1813. 


And of Edwin, their youngest son, 

Major in the 15th Light Dragoons, 

who, on a day so fatal to his family, 

June J&8th, 1815, 
fell, in the thirtieth year of his age, pierced in the breast by five 
honourable wounds, while gallantly leading his regiment, which 
he commanded, to a charge of a body of French, in the 
sanguinary and ever memorable battle of Waterloo. 
His remains were interred, by his afflicted companions 
in arms, on the field of arduous conflict. 
Peace to the good and brave ! 


Sacred to the oe 
of Watkin Griffith, esq. of Rhual, 
Major in the 29th regiment of light dragoons, 
which he commanded, on the glorious, 
but fatal, Ist of November, 1830, 
on the plains of Hindoostan; and, having Jed it on 
to three most desperate charges, 
was struck by a cannon ball on the breast, 
and instantly expired, in the thirtieth year 
of his age. 


His remains were interred, 
with all military honours, at the village of Saswaree, 
near the field of battle. 





— ee — -- oS 


* Henrietta Maria was sister to Sir Alured Clarke, Knt. and com- 
mander of the 7th regiment of foot, lately made fieldmarshal. 
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To the Editors. 
GENTLEMEN, 


“Cowydd i Dydecho cant, yn amser maelgwyn Gwynedd.”’ 


He that put this legend of Tydecho, the patron saint of Llan y 
Mowddwy, in rliyme, was Davydd Llwyd ab Llewelyn ab Gryffydd, lord 
of Mathavarn, who had a great hand in bringing in Henry VII., by 
feeding his countrymen with prophetical poems, of a countryman of 
theirs, who was to deliver them from the servitude of the English; by 
which means, some thousands of them met Henry, then earl of 
Richmond, at Milford, under the conduct of Syr Rhys ab Thomas. 


The poetry is not very smooth, and in some places scarcely intelligi- 
ble; but, as far as | understand it, the historical part is thus: Tydecho 
an Abbot in Armorica, or little Britain, having suffered by an inunda- 
tion of the sea, came over here, in the time of king Arthur, whose 
relation Tydecho was, being a grandson of Llydaw, king of Armorica. 
Wales swarmed at that time with ecclesiastics from Brittany, a vast 
number of them having come over with Aurelius Ambrosius, and 
Uther Pendragon, the sons of Constantine, who destroyed Vortigern 
and his party, then usurping the British throne. These princes gave 
the best places in the church to their friends and relations; the people 
and their effects were in a great measure at their disposal, as well as the 
church and state formed to govern them. The Saxons at this time 
having possession of the greatest part of England, which at best was 
but the seat of war, this part of Britain was therefore safe from 
their inroads, and a proper place to act the hermit in. The poem 
says, that St. Tegvan and St. Dogmael had once their cells at 
Llan y Mowddwy, and at Llandegvan, in Mona; Tydecho had 
a cell which bears his name to this day: so that it seems, though 
they were hermits, they loved company. The ancient writer of 
Bonedd y Saint, at Llannerch, says, Tydecho was the son of Anan 
ddu ab Emyr Lydaw; and the British history makes Howel ab Emyr 
Lydaw to be auxiliary with Arthur, in all his wars; so that Tydecho’s 
time agrees very well with Maelgwyn Gwynedd’s youth, about the 
year 560: here Tydecho tilled the ground, and ‘kept a hospitable 
house, but lived himself an austere life, wearing a coat of hair, and 
lying upon ‘‘ bare stone,” “ yn gwr y glyn dr graig las:”’ the report 
of his sanctity reached the ears of Maelgwyn Gwynedd, a dissolute 
young prince, son of Caswalun law hir; which Maelgwyn, for his feats 
in war, was called the Island Dragon; he, ‘to make a joke of the old 
recluse, sent him a stud of white horses to be fed by his prayers. 
The horses immediately changed colour, and ran wild to the 
mountains, where they ‘fed on heath; when the horses were sent 
for, they were all found of .a golden-yellow colour, which 
Maelgwyn would not own to be his horses, and therefore, by way 
of reprisal, took away Tydecho’s oxen; but the next day, wild 
bucks were seen to plough Tydecho’s fielils, and-a grey wolf har- 
rowing the ground after them, “Maélgwyn with'his white dogs 
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came to hunt to this rock, and he sat upon the blue stone, Tydecho’s 
bed, where he stuck so fast that he was immoveable : the stone is 
shewn by the inhabitants to this day. Maelgwyn, upon submitting 
and asking pardon, was released, and he delivered up the oxen 
and granted several privileges to the place, particularly that of a 
sanctuary for malefactors; and it seems, by verse 29 of the 
poem, that one Meilir, a lord or baron, in that neighbourhood 
gave some immunities io this place, but the privileges granted 
by Maelgwyn were, that for a hundred ages the aoe should 
serve as a sanctuary for man and beast, and though a man 
should have a halter about his neck, if he could be brought 
here, it would save him. The place was also exempted from 
fighting, burning, or killing, that is, from being a place of war;nor 
was it lawful to affront any of the inhabitants of this precinct 
without making proper amends. ‘Tydecho cured the cripple, the 
blind, and the deaf; but the greatest feat performed by Tydecho 
was his striking with blindness, on a moonlight night, the men 
who carried away bis sister at the instigation of Cynan prince of 
Powys, the fair nun escaping safely out of their hands. There.is 
a parish called Garth Beibio, in that country, which was given, 
by this prince, by way of attonement for the outrage. 


This land of Tydecho was free from mortuaries, vindication 
of right, oppression, and that great duty which most .places 
were subject to; that is, amobr merched, money paid to the 
father if alive, otherwise the prince ‘had it, he ‘being guardian 
of all infants. The barons of the pope granted these immu- 
nities, and Howel Dida, son of Cadell, corroborated them. Verse 
46 mentions a party of about 500 men spoiling Tydechv’s 
lands, but he miraculously overcame them, without fighting, after 
the same manner as he had overcome some preachers of false doc- 
trine formerly; it appears these preachers were those of sthe 
Palagian heresy, which had overrun Britain about this time. 


Thus far goes the historical part of the poem, which, a mix 
ed with superstition and folly, yet contains some valuable’ lints, if 
judiciously,handled. These little lights, such as this poem before 


‘us throws upon the transactions.of those days, are therefore not 
-to be despised, ;but.rather looked upon,as,curious relics of the cre- 


dulity and folly of our ancestors; shewing, the connexion between 
Armorica and this island in those days, and corroborating our British 
history and national travition. ‘Ihave seen another of Dd. ab 
Llewelyn’s prophetic odes very admirably ‘tvanslated ‘by Mr. 
Justice Bosanquet, who is in possession of an excellent-collection 
of,ancient British Mss. ‘Yours, &c. “- 


Caerwys ; August 14th. 
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WELSH LEXICOGRAPIIY. 
To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Dr. PuGHe’s ‘ Dictionary of the Welsh Language” must ever be 
regarded, by all competent judges, as a standard of excellence, so 
long as the language continues to exist. It is a noble work; and 
a finer monument of what human energy, philological skill, and 
unwearied research, when judiciously and ably directed, can effect, is 
not to be met with in the whole range of literature. The difficulties 
which Dr. Johnson had to encounter in compiling his ‘‘ English Dic- 
tionary,”’ are often referred to by our Saxon neighbours ; and the suc- 
cessful termination of his labours, with reference to that work, has 
been long and justly applauded. But the difficulties which Johnson 
had to encounter, were but small compared with those with which Dr. 
Pughe had tograpple. Dr. Johnson had several large English diction- 
aries prepared to his hand; Dr. Pughe had only meager performances, 
scanty in words, badly arranged, and many of the terms not understood 
by his predecessors: Dr. Johnson had to apply for authorities and 
references to printed books, easy to command, and still easier to read ; 
but Dr. Pughe had to pore over o/d manuscripts for authorities, which 
were difficult of access, and more difficult to be understood, on account 
of their antiquity and illegibility: Dr. Johnson was assisted in his work 
by several amanuenses, besides receiving a considerable sum of 
money whilst his work was in progress; but Dr. Pughe, we believe, 
had no such aid, either in money, or in transcribing his work for the 
press, and was frequently discouraged by his friends from the under- 
taking. Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary is, indeed, a noble one; but Dr. 
Pughe’s is more so, as it contains nearly 100,000 words, with 
their analysis and significations, besides 12,000 quotations, with 
accompanying translations. Let then the English boast of their 
Johnson; we have no envious feelings nor ‘‘ smouldering anger,” 
in hearing such praises; but this we will say, that a Welshman has 
executed a work, and executed it well, which is equal in magnitude 
with that of the English lexicographer, and which required more 
talent, industry, and philosophical research in the performance. 


But whilst we are justly proud of Dr. Pughe’s Dictionary, and think 
that it is a work which ought to adorn and enrich the library of every 
Celtic scholar, we are of opinion that a Welsh Lexicon is still wanted, 
which may be so arranged as to combine the various excellencies of 


Dr. Pughe’s, and yet be small in size and adapted for the pocket. The. 


doctor’s Geiriadur should form the basis, and furnish all the 
materials. We respectfully offer the following hints to the notice of 


your readers for such a compilation. 
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1. Let all the monosyllables, and even words of two syllables where 
necessary, with their respective analysis and significations, be written 
down in alphabetical order: the compiler would have but little 
occasion to extend his list to those of three syllables, except as it 
regards some few words which are peculiarly applied. 


2. Let tables be prefixed to such a list, with suitable examples, 
unfolding the doctrine of mutation in the composition of words; the 
mode of compounding words from monosyllables and dissyllables; the 
simple and compound prefixes, as used with nouns and verbs; the 
simple and compound terminations, as affixed to nouns; the formative 
terminations of adjectives, with their respective significations ; and the 
terminations used in the formation of verbs, in the infinitive mood, and 
also in participles. 

Such is simply the plan. We are aware that its execution would 
require a clear head and a skilful hand; but such a work may be 
well accomplished, and would, we are sure, be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the Welsh student. Whilst it would be small in size, cheap 
in price, and a constant pocket-companion, facile for reference, it 
would be like a golden key, easily unlocking the philosophy of the 
language, and enabling both the native and the stranger to range 
through the rich and verdant fields of Cymmry lore, and to 
hold converse with our Taliesins, Aneurins, Gwalchmais, and 
Cynddelws. Dr. Pughe himself first suggested the idea to us, of 
the nature and propriety of such a work: ten years have rolled 
away since that period. We were in hopes that he would have 
employed his distinguished talents upon the performance, but we 
now begin to fear that it is too late to expect him to engage in 


such an undertaking. 
CLEIRW, 


-~_--~- 


THE OLD BRITONS NOT BARBARIANS. 


To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Wuen the Romans first landed on the British shores, Caesar, their 
general, as well as other contemporary historians, represented the 
natives as barbarians. Subsequent writers, particularly English 
ones, have followed the same track, and, without inquiring into the 
sense in which the Romans used the word barbarian, still continue 
to repeat the same story, and to describe the Britons, in the 
time of Cesar, as a set of naked and ferocious savages, l'o give 
greater effect to this false colouring, prints are introduced into some 
of our most popular schoolbooks, in which the old Britons are 
exhibited nearly naked, with their bodies painted, and grasping 
enormous spears in their hands. But did the Romans apply the 
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term barbarian in the sense in which it is now used? We think 
not. Those iron-nerved men often ased the word with reference 
to those whose language and manners were different from their 
own; and as such it had nearly the same signification as our 
word foreigner at present. Thus Horace, in his address to Iccius, 
says, 
**Teci, beatis nunc Arabam invides 
Guzis, et acrein militiam paras 
Non ante devictis Sabsee 
Regibus, horribilique Medo 
Nectis catenas. Que tibi virginum, 
Sponso necato, barbara serviet ?” 


Now, we think, it is pretty clear, that this maid was not barbarous 
in manners, but being a foreigner, she is called barbara, because 
she spoke a different language to the Romans, In the same sense 
St. Paul uses the word barbarian: “ Therefore,” says he, “if f 
know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that speak- 
eth a barbarian, and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto 
me.” There is no allusion here to ferocity of disposition, nor 
barbarism of manners, but simply to the using of an unknown or 
foreign tongue, which was not understood by the bearers, Our 
object is to prove that the Britons, in the time of Caesar, were not 
barbarians, as the word is now popularly used; and consequently, 
that English writers have strangely misunderstood the Roman 
historians, In support of this position we advance the following 
facts; which, as they are taken principally from Ceesar himself, 
will, we presume, be generally credited. 


First fact. A dense population is incompatible with a state of 
barbarism. The page of history, and the most accurate observa- 
tions made by travellers and voyagers, whether ancient or modern, 
prove that where the natives of any island or country are barbari- 
ans, they are few in numbers, Their very barbarism, their wan- 
dering mode of life, preclude the possibility of great numbers, 
because in such a state of things there are not means to support 
life upon an extensive scale. But the Britons were very numerous, 
Cesar says, “Hominum est infinita multitudo, creberrimaque 
zedificia, fere Gallicis consimilia.’ Now, without taking the 

yhrase infintta multitudo in its literal sense, it is clear that the 
British population was very great; and, as the country was thickly 
studded with houses, and built in the Gaulish manner, they were 
evidently domiciliated, or reduced to a social state. 


Second fact. The keeping of numervus flocks and herds, and 
the use of money, are things not to be found, or even known, 
among people in a savage and barbarous state. Savages depend 
upon the chase, and upon fishing, for a precarious subsistence ; 
and with respect to money it could be of no use, where the little 
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trade carried on, if trade it may be called, was by means of barter. 
People must advance from the savage to the social state before they 
will enter upon the patriarchal state of shepherds, and introduce 
money as the medium of their transactions with each other. 
With reference to this progressive state towards civilization, 
Lucretius says, 


“Tum igitur pedlles, nune aurem et purpura, curis 
Exercent hominum vitam, belloque fatigant.” 


But the Britons had risen from a state of savage barbarism; they 
had numerous flocks, and used brass and iron for money. Caesar 
observes, ‘‘Pecoris magnus numerus. Utuntur aut ereo, aut 
talis ferreis ad certum pondus examinatis, pro nummo,” 


Third fact. Barbarians, such as the Britons are described b 
our Humes, Goldsmiths, and others, are not agriculturists. Far 
from cultivating the soil, they will not even take care of cattle, 
But the ancient Britons were agriculturists, and therefore could 
not be the barbarians which they are commonly represented as 
having been at the period in question, The Roman general in- 
forms us, that even in that part of Kent, where his army was en- 
camped, the corn was so abundant that he sent the seventh legion 
to cut it down and convey it to the camp. Whilst thus engaged 
they were attacked by the natives, and would have been infallibly 
destroyed had not Cesar, with some cohorts, hastened to their assis- 
tance. We here say nothing relative to the aggression of the 
Romans, nor what the partisans of Cesar might term the violated 
faith of the Britons: we confine ourselves to the facts stated, and 
affirm that the Britons were agriculturists, and, therefore, ought 
not to be branded with the term barbarians. 


Fourth fact. The knowledge and use of letters are quite at vari- 
ance with the state of barbarism; and if any barbarian people 
acquire a knowledge of letters and use them, they are rising above 
their primitive condition, and ought not to be described by the 
former opprobrious term. But the Britons were acquainted with 
letters, and were masters of their import. Speaking of this system 
of education, their knowledge of letters, and their superior attain. 
ments, in these respects, to their neighbours on the continent, 
Cesar, their avowed enemy, has the following words: “ Magtium 
ibi numerum versuum ediscere dicuntur, — [taque nonnull annos 
vicenos in disciplina permanent; neque fas esse existimant ea lit- 
teris mandare, quum in reliquis fere rebus publicis privatisque 
rationibus Grecis litteris utantur.” Again, “ Disciplina in Bri- 
tannia reperta, atque inde in Galliam translata esse existimatus. 
Et nunc, qui diligentius eam rem cognoscere volunt, plerumque 
illo, discendi causa, proficiscuntur. Without entering, at present, 
into the inquiry whether these letters were really Greek, Etruscan, 
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or Bardic, it is sufficient to know that the Britons, or at least the 
learned part of them, were acquainted with letters; that their 
system of education required much time, as well as the powerful 
exercise of the memory; and that they were more enlightened 
and better educated than their Gaulish neighbours, the latter of 
whom sent their pupils to Britain for the purpose of completing 
their education. This fact alone proves that they were not barbarians. 
We say nothing, at present, of their knowledge of coals, tin, iron, 
and brass; their sithe-armed chariots, calculated to strike terror 
into the stoutest hearts; their knowledge of mechanics in raising 
and poising, with such nice art, those immense rocking stones 
which in various parts of the island still attest their power; the 
various Cromlechs, Stonehenge, and above all Abury, which requir- 
ed the skill of an Archimedes: lest we should excite the ‘‘ smoul«- 
ering anger” of our ambitious brother Sawney, al! these, with 
several others, we keep as corpes de reserve ; but at present we 
affirm, because we have facts to bear us out, that the ancient 
Britons were not barbarians. 


Were, then, the Britons, in the time of Cesar, as enlightened 
and as polished as the present inhabitants of this country? Cer- 


tainly not. They knew nothing of modern drawing-rooms, nor of 


that ridiculous foppery which unfortunately exists at present, and 
which we consider to be a perversion of good taste and of good 
manners. The present system of education is founded upon false 
principles, Both sexes are taught to deceive each other, and, 
upon the same Machiavel rule, one nation deceives its neighbour 
under the name of policy. We consider the ancient Britons, in 
the time of Cesar, to be in a similar state of civilization to that of 
the Greeks in the time of Homer, The prince of poets describes 
his chiefs, at one hour, as cooking their food with their own hands, 
and the next as delivering speeches worthy of the most enlightened 
sages and the greatest heroes, Extremes often meet, nor is it 
possible to draw a distinct line between the extremes of barbarism 
and the highest points of civilization. They have been often blend- 
ed; they are still so, and will probably continue for ages to come. 
Should it be asked, when did the ancient Britons first become civi- 
lized? We answer, we cannot tell. It is sufficient for the present 
inquiry that they were no¢ barbarians when the Romans first pol. 
luted our shores with their presence. 
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To the Editors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


IN your last Number there appeared a communication signed Liwch- 
gorfai, upon the ballad of Peggy Ban. Of the antiquity of that 
ballad among the Welsh, or its counexion with the historical circum- 
stances alluded to by your correspondent, I do not feel competent to 
offer au opinion, The subject of the Welsh composition, is of course 
of Cambrian origin, But I have long been in the habit of considering 
the air itself as Zrish, and I think the character of the music will 
justify my opinion. At least, I can assure you, that it is as fre- 
quently heard in Ireland as in Wales, and is known there by the name 
of Peggy Bawn, that is, Fair Peggy. The Irish word ban, (pro- 
nounced bawn,) signifying fair. It is in reality the same air with 
that of Savoorna Deelish, the air of Campbell’s celebrated Ewile of 
Erin; though, probably, Peggy Ban is the original setting, as the 
other seems a variation, having the time slightly altered. But 
as Savoorna Deelish possesses more graces of music, as well as the 
good fortune to be joined to very superior poetry, it has in a great 
measure supplanted its more simple and unornamented original, 


TeEiruiwre. 


Unpublished Letters from Edward Llhyd, of the Museum Ashmolianum, 
Oxford, author of the Archaologia Britannica, Lithoplacia Brittan- 
nice, and many other valuable works. See Miss Lwyd’s Cata- 
logue, in the 3rd vol. of Cymmrodorion Transactions. The late 
Watkin Williams, esq. m.p. for Montgomeryshire, became possessed 
of them by his father’s marriage with the daughter of Richard 
Mostyn, esq. to whom a large portion of them were addressed. 


No. I. 
January yf, 8th, 1685, 
DEAR FRIEND, 


YR letter came too late to my hands, to returne you an answer 
against y*. time you have engaged to go to Bédyscallan; neverthelesse, 
thought it not amisse to write as soon as I could, least it should give 
you an occasion of accusing my negligence, but if you stay till Mr. 
Francis Lloyd goes along with you, I doubt not but this letter will reach 
you time enough ; for unlesse I have either forgotten him, or he have 
some extraordinary businesse in those parts besides viseting old 
Morgan’s, ’twill be long enough ’ere he accompanies you soe far, As 
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for Mr. Morgan | question much whether he be dead or alive, and 
would, therefore, have you satisfie yourself as far as you can, in that 
point, ’ere you proceed. I have writ to him several letters, as earnestly 
as 1 could, but never had any reply. “T'would be to me a great satis- 
faction to receive some account of him from you. He is one that has 
lived in great esteem, and one that, in his way, has deserved as well as 
any in England: a man equally commendable for his good life, and in- 
defatigable industry. 


He has a studie of books with abt 10/b. w°? he has told me several 
times he would leave me; if you can bring it in, handsomely, you may 
with a safe conscience assure him that he cannot bestow e™ on one 
who wishes him better, nor perhaps on apy friend y‘, will make better 
use of y™ , w% is all at present f™ y". real friend and servant, 


Epwarp Lioyp. 


If you could find a way of sending us some Llees Llygaid Aevon, and 
Mwyar Berwil, I mean y® fruits when ripe, you’d much oblige us, for 
they are things that never were known in Oxford. 


[There is no direction upon this letter, but docketed | 
Ep® Liwyv’s to 
Dav® Luoyp. 
June yé 8th. 1685. 


No. Il. 


Oxon.; Nov. y? 12+4. 1689. 
Dear FRIEND, 


I have wanted directions to write to you ever since Mr. Powel died, 
which has been y® only occasion of interrupting our usual correspon- 
dence. Y* brother Robert, whom I saw at London, advised me to 
direct my letter to be left with him, but I have noe desire any letters 
of myne should come to his master’s shop; one directed to me from 
Jack Lloyd, of Wrexham, having miscarried there, because (I suppose) 
I had sent a few days before to demand some books y‘. had been lent 
Mr. Lloyd, when my father died. Pray be soe kinde as to Jet me have 
a letter y® 1% post after this comes to y". hands, and let me know if it 
be true what y® Cronic tells me, viz. y*. you succeed Mr. Jones at 
Lhangar. Dr. Plot offer’d Mr. Ashmole to surrender his place in y* 
museum, if he accepted of me to succeed him, at first he seem’d to 
consent, but afterwards alter’d his thoughts, and told y¢ Dr. another 
time, y'. he had promised it his kinsman, one Mr. Smallridge, of Christ- 
church, soe y*. Dr. keeps it still, and allows me y® one half. He talks 
much (I mean Dr. Plot) of encompassing Britain, along y* sea coast, 
and of writing a natural history in Latin, under the title of Zodiacens 
Brittanniw, but this he’l not meddle with, unlesse he finds encourage- 
ment amongs y® Parliam. men, and tomorrow he goes to London with 
a design of proposeing it. 
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1 am lately enter’d in correspondence with Mr. Ray, who leads y« 
solitary life he always affected, at a place called Black Notley, in Essen : 
I judge he’s a man of y* most agreeable tempe. (as to his letters and 
other writings) imaginable ; he has a book in the presse, entitled 
Synopsis methodica stirpium Brittanice, w% may be published about 
Christmasse ; there are in it all my discoveries at Snowdon y® summer 
88, w? are above forty new plants. I refer you to the bearer for news 
relateing to the University, and have noe more to say, but to desire a 
letter by y°® first post, to 


Y". most affectionate fr‘ 
and humble servant, 
Ev Luwyp. 
Direct y'. letters to 
y®. Museum. 


[Docketed]—Ned Lloyd, Oxon. 89. 


No. III. 
Oxford, March 3, 3? 
DEAR FRD 
I ought to have answered y*. obligeing and most acceptable letters long 
since, but I am very sorry y‘. now at last I can give you no satisfactor 
answear to your last. The Italian that teaches Anatomy, at Oxford, 
has two guineas from each person he admits to a classe. He’s very 
much commended by all such as have been with him, particularly 
Mr. Jos. Wyn, who goes through a course at present. f th classe 
continues about six weeks; and his way is to cut up dogs, cats, pullets, 
fishes, &c. and to inform his auditory of the names and use of all the 
parts. It is necessary for a man y‘, will make any benefit of it to have 
read some systeme of Anatomy before hand; and to have some little 
insights in chymistry and natural phylosophy; but, perhaps, a good 
natural capacitie will supply that defect pretty well. He says that when 
he has finished this course (to wit, a fortnight hence,) be thinks he shall 
go to London, but we take that for a mountebank story; and believe he 
will stay another course or two e’r he leaves us. I design to go thro’ 
y% next myself, and if y' brother be desirous to see a classe, you may 
be assured I shall be very ready and willing to collate what observations 
I can make with his; and to shew him all ye kindnesse that may lye in 
y® power of 
Dear friend, 
Y", most affectionate kinsman, and humble servant, 
Epw. Luwyp. 


If he fayle of him here, he may go after him to London, and doe 
better, for there he’l see human carcases, and corpus crin, and corpus 
gwydyn, dissected. 

They say y* times are bad enough with y* London apothecaryes, 
and here in Oxford they want noe journeymen, nor have they businesse 
enough to employ themselves and their apprentices, but he understandes 
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his own trade and his businesse best; wherefore consider what he says, 
and if you finde it reasonable, streatch your hand accordingly. My 
humble service to Dav“ 


For the Rev’, Mr. Jo. Lloyd, at Lhangar, Merionydshire : 
to be left w Mr. Robt Lloyd, at Mr. Francis Lloyd, in 
Oswalstree. Salop post. 


No. IV. 
Oxford, Jan. 15, 94, 
KIND s* 


Ir is soe long since I writ to you, and my dear fr?’ Ned Humphreys, 
that I’m afrayd you begin to number me amongst your obsolete or frigid 
acquaintance, but these are onely words of course; I cannot seriously 
think so: I rather think it impossible, (as oft as I have any thoughts of 
you,) that either of us shall ever be able to forget the rest. 

This by way of preface: Diwedh y bregeth yw'r Geiriog. Mr. 
CElius Anovillus (formerly Mr. Elis Anwyl) understanding y‘, his 
veteran fr¢, has two or three gentlemen to enter in Jesus Coll. this term, 
has orderd me to acquaint you, that he is your humble oratour for the 
tuition of them,!if you think fit, and if the matter lies at y" disposal. 
His ability is in some measure known to you; and since your conversa- 
tion with him, is as much improved as may be expected. He will 
be elected fellow this term (as y¢ principal tells him,) infallibly; and, 
upon his successefull beginning with pupils now, depends in a great 
measure his reputation and profit, not to say fortune. 

I doubt not but he will be very diligent; and indeed it seems impos- 
sible, for a man of his emulating temper, to neglect that which will 
contribute so much to his profit and reputation. Pray let me know 
what may be done at your first leasure ; and also how it fares with you, 
how you like your Provincia Pedagogica, &c. without reserve. 


Inform me of Ned Humphreys, and all other friends, and how I may 
write to the Cronic, and whether he be married or not, &c. All your 
friends here are very well: Ken Eyton and Will Jones are your humble 
servants. 


Dear S!, y’. most affectionat fr? and kinsman, 
EP Luwyp. 


I designe for y® presse a small tract in Latin, under the title of 
Prodromus Lithologia Brittannice. Twill be, perhaps, when I finish 
it, about y‘ bignesse of Mr. Ray’s Catalogue, and twill contain a 
methodical enumeration and description of such form’d stones as I 
have hitherto met with; if you hear accidentally of any thing of this 
nature, they would be of use to me, if they can be procured ; it may be 
y: brother and you have formerly collected something. 


[There is no direction upon this letter, but merely the following 
endorsement |}—Ned Lloyd's, March 3" , 93. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
The Gwyneddion ; or, an Account of the Royal Denbigh Eisteddfod 
held in September, 1828 : together with the Prize Essays and Poems 
on the Subjects proposed for Adjudication at that Meeting. 
Griffith, Chester, 1830, 1 vol. 8vo. 


Pecutarty desirable it is that the historical records of a country 
should be perfectly preserved, for how dense a vapor is uncertainty, 
and how important it is that posterity should clearly see and understand 
the operations of their ancestors, whether of good or evil, and so 
improve upon, imitate, or discard them; the editor has laboured in 
this cause successfully. 

As far as we can recollect, the matter-of-fact portion of his work 
is very accurately given, and there were many attendant circumstances 
upon the Royal Denbigh Eisteddfod unusually interesting in detail. 
The presence of his Royal Highness Augustus Frederick of Sussex, 
the commendatory letters received from Sir Walter Scott, Sharon, 
Turner, Southey, and Moore, were circumstances of themselves alone 
sufficient to induce a modest author to publish his unassuming little 
tome, and more than sufficient to set a gross of cat-brained scribblers 
on fire ; but gratifying as this portion of the history of the Eisteddfod 
may be, we confess it is superficially soin comparison with its other more 
important features. There are associations formed at such a meeting 
infinitely and substantially serviceable to the great family of mankind ; 
and estimable as Sir Edward Mostyn was in the eyes of his country- 
men, we venture to assert that his coalition, in 1828, with the bards 
and minstrels of Wales, has greatly tended to increase those feelingss 
of estimation. It was not a condescension or a degradation to 
associate on such an occasion with the native poet, the poor blind 
harper, or the rustic Datganiad; nor was it the seeking of vulgar 
popularity, no: the reflective mind will instantly see (always upholding 
the respect due to virtue or superiority of caste, for if there be no 
superiority of caste, there is nothing beyond the mere acquisition of 
wealth to induce a man to toil for accumulation,) it is the intercourse 
between man and man, the principle which in all epochs has prevent- 
ed, and will yet prevent bloodshed,— revolutions; for how can demo- 
niacal revolution, how can irreligion, stalk forth when there is a pro- 
gressive chain of esteem wrought by intercourse? an instructive 
moral tendered by the conduct of the worldly great to each connecting 
link of society, from the sceptre of monarchial dignity, down to the 
lowest member of the community: they cannot; and we think the 
axiom complete. 

In a work of this nature, abounding with speeches, ‘essays, or 
poetry, having singly their relations to something local, it would ~* 
needless to extract for the generally incurious, and useless for the 
well-informed connoisseur; we shall content ourselves with a very 


short development of its design. 
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The preliminary arrangements for the Congress are printed in a 
style well calculated to render the peculiarities of Eisteddfodau intel. 
ligible to strangers, andthe Englunion must be exceedingly interesting 
to Welsh readers; regarding the speeches, we profess a feeling of 
delicacy; most of the orators, if not by name, by composition are 
familiar to our readers; and it may be sufficient to state that the lan- 
guage and sentiments of these addresses are worthy, fully worthy of 
the patriotic men who delivered them. It would be unnecessary to 
allude to the reception of the Duke of Sussex at Denbigh, were it not 
that its omission might appear on our parts a matter of inattention. 
Since the Welsh have perfectly enjoyed the privileges of English 
government, who ever doubted their staunch loyalty ? and, according 
to the book before us, we apprehend his Royal Highness cannot soon 
forget the manner in which he was received at this Eisteddfod: the 
contests for the gold and silver harps and Pennillion prizes are well 
described, and the essays and poems embody matter fit to be acquired 
by the scholar of any country. 

The work is, most decidedly, a material addition to modern Welsh 
history: some may sneer at the importance we give to a chronicle of 
a Cambrian Eisteddfod; ‘‘the borders,” aye, ‘the borders,” are 
ticklish ground,—always have been ; but"if we had a copy or two for 
presentation to the Baron Humboldt and Mons. Thierry, we would 
undertake their safe transmission, and we venture to say ¢hey would 
not sneer. 

We have briefly noticed the leading features of this little history, 
excepting the assistance rendered by eminent English vocalists, &c. at 
the concerts ; no persons respect these artists more than ourselves, 
but our humble opinion is, that at ‘‘a congress of Welsh bards and 
minstrels,” for very substantial reasons, they are totally misplaced. 
We may upon some future occasion discuss fairly the question, whe- 
ther, as a matter of necessity, such retainers are necessary. 


Thomson’s Welsh Airs, adapted fur the Voice, united to characteristic 
English Poetry, with accompaniments; composed chiefly by Joseph 
Haydn. 


TxouGu this work was published long before our labours commenced, 
we think that the very high intrinsic interest it implies in our national 
music and traditions makes it imperative on us to notice it. We 
cannot help thinking that it demands some hardihood of illiterate assu- 
rance to affect to regard as too dry for the attention of a polished 
gentleman, themes which Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Rogers, Dr. Wolcot, 
Mr. M. Lewis, Miss Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Grant, &c. have thought 
worthy of their collective genius. 

Mr. Thomson, the editor, we believe, of Burn’s Songs, thus 
expresses himself: 


“The editor's researches for his collection of Scottish and Irish 
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Melodies naturally led him to think of the Welsh airs also. Delighted 
with the beauty and peculiar character of these, and finding that they never 
had been given to the public ina vocal shape, he formed the resolution 
to collect and to adapt them to the voice.” 


Mr. Thompson was surprised to find that no English song's were 
generally sung in Wales to the national melodies. A Highland® 
gentleman, a friend of Mr. Thomson, thus accounts for the fact, in 
a letter, which pleasingly evinces the strong interest which the High- 
landers and Welsh almost necessarily feel in each other. 


“Gratitude to the inhabitants of the Principality, among whom I 
have passed the happiest period of my life, calls upon me to explain 
the cause of the non-existence of English songs to their melodies, It 
is by no means imputable to a want of poetical genius ; the Welsh are 
distinguished by a most happy and energetic vein of poetry; but the 
voice of the Muse is heard only in their own original tongue. You know 
the animosities which long subsisted between the Highland and Low- 
land Scots, though both subject to the same monarch and the same 
laws. What then must have been the feeling of the Welsh towards 
their inveterate enemies, the English, who were continually harrassing 
them, and, at last, destroyed their princes, subdued their country, and 
overturned their laws? Why, till a late period, they hated the English, 
their language, and all that belonged to them ; and hence that language 
was not only not cultivated, but despised, in Wales: how then shall 
we here look for English words to Welsh airs ?” 

We have never read a more beautiful or appropriate song than the 
following, by Miss Joanna Baillie, to the melody called “ Ton y Ceiliog 
Du,” or the Note of the Black Cock. 


Good morrow to thy sable beak 

And glossy plumage, dark and sleak, 
Thy crimson comb and azure eye, 
Cock of the heath, so wildly shy ! 

I see thee, slily cowering through 
That wiry web of silver dew, 

That twinkles in the morning air, 
Like casement of my lady fair. 

A maid there is in yonder tower, 
Who, peeping from her early bower, 
Half shews, like thee, with simple wile, 
Her braided hair and morning simile. 
The rarest things, with wayward will, 
Beneath the covert hides them still; 
The rarest things, to light of day, 
Look shortly forth, and shrink away. 


A fleeting moment of delight, 
I sunn’d me in her cheering sight, 
And short, I ween, the term will be 
That I shall parley hold with thee. 








* Mr. John Clark, author of a small volume, entitled the ‘* Works of 
the Caledonian Bards,”’ a translation from the Gaelic, in prose and verse. 
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Through Snowdon’s mist, red beams the day, 
The climbing herd-boy chaunts bis lay, 

The gnat-flies dance their sunny ring, 

Thou art already on the wing. 


The following poem, to the war song of the Men of Glamorgan, 
is from the pen of Sir Walter Scott. It is interesting, as exhibiting 
the peculiarities of his style. 


THE NORMAN HORSESHOE. 

The Welsh, inhabiting a mountainous country, and possessing only an 
inferior breed of horses, were generally unable to encounter the shock 
of the Anglo-Norman cavalry. Occasionally, however, they were 
successful in repelling the invaders ; and the following verses celebrate 
a supposed defeat of Clare, earl of Striguil and Pembroke, and of 
Neville, baron of Chepstow, lords Marchers of Monmouthshire. 
Rympy is a stream which divides the counties of Monmouth and Gla- 
morgan ; Caerphili, the scene of the supposed battle, is a vale upon its 
banks, dignified by the ruins of a very ancient castle. 


Red glows the forge in Striguil’s bounds, 
And hammer’s din, and anvil sounds, 
And armourers, with iron toil, 

Barb many a steed for battle’s broil. 
Foul fall the hand which bends the steel 
Around the courser’s thund’ring heel, 
That e’er shall dint a sable wound 

On fair Glamorgan’s velvet ground. 


From Chepstow’s towers, e’er dawn of morn, 
Was heard, afar, the bugle horn, 

And forth in banded pomp and pride, 

Stout Clare and fiery Neville ride. 

They vow’d their banners broad should gleam 
In crimson light on Rymny’s streain ; 

They swore Caerphili’s sod should feel 

The Norman charger’s spurning heel. 


And sooth they swore; the sun arose, 

And Rymny’s wave with crimson glows, 

For Clare’s red banner, broad and wide, 
Roll’d down the stream to Severn’s tide. 

And sooth they vow'd ; the trampled green 
Show’d where hot Neville’s charge had been ; 
In every sable hoof-tramp stood 

A Norman horseman’s curdling blood. 


Old Chepstow’s brides may curse the toil 
That arm’d stout Clare for Cambrian broil ; 
Their orphans long the art may rue, 

For Neville’s war-horse forg’d the shoe. 

No more the stamp of armed steed 

Shall dint Glamorgan’s velvet mead, 

Nor trace be there in early spring, 

Save of the fairies’ emerald ring. 


We need only add that a great deal has been done in the collection 
of Welsh music since the publication of this work. 
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An Account of the Convincement, Exercises, Services, and Travels 
of that ancient Servant of the Lord, Richard Davies, comprising 
some Information relative to the spreading of the Truth in North 
Wales. 8vo. Harvey and Darton, London; and Jones, Stock- 
port. Pp. 138, 


THE first edition of this curious volume was published, we believe, 
very early in the last century; it had been for a long lime scarce, 
and out of print. Independent of its quaint singularity, it possessed 
more substantial recommendations: a well digested account of the 
origin, rise, and progress, of any religious party, becomes at once 
important ; and we presume these to be the primary reasons for 
printing the sixth edition, which we purpose examining. 

The work commences with testimonials of the worthiness of 
Davies ; these testimonials were probably not attached befure his 
death, they are given by persons whose descendants are, many of 
them, now living in Montgomeryshire, and must therefore possess at 
least a strong provincial interest. 

Richard Davies was bora in 1635, in Welsh-pool, of parents pos- 
sessing a small property; he evinced, when very young, a fondness 
for study, and hooks treating of divinity chiefly constituted his 
reading. The first twenty-eight pages include the testimonials 
already noticed, and an account of his severe religious practices, very 
unusual in a mere boy. He at first attached himself to an Inde- 
pendent congregation, but, owing to an accidental argument with 
a member of the Society of Friends, who was a Southwalian, he 
becaine tinctured with Quakerism, and ultimately embraced, and 
avowed himself a member of that body; but, upon so material a point, 
he shall speak for himself. 

“About this time, 1657, it was the great talk of the country that I was become 
a Quaker. My parents were much concerned about me, | was informed that 
the priest of Welsh-pool, W. Longford, went to them, and told them that | was 
goue distracted, and that they should see for some learned men to come to me, 
and restore me to mv senses. I had not been yet with my father nor mother, 
but waited for freeness and clearness in myself, and then I went to see them, and 
in my way I visited an old friend of mine, a professor, and had a little oppor- 
tunity to speak to him of the things of God, and his goodness to me; and a 
young man, called David Davies, was then convinced of the truth: this was on 
a seventh day, in the afternoon: and when I was clear there, 1 went to Welsh- 
pool to my parents. It wasa trouble to them to see that I did not, as formerly, 
go down upon my knees to ask their blessing, aud bow to them, and take off my 
hat. My father soon turned his back upon me. 1 had heard of his displeasure, 
and that he had said he would leave me nothing ; saying to my relations, that 
they thought to have had comfort of me, but now they expected none, but that I 
would go up and down the country, crying Repent! Repent! Now if my 
father should have cast me off upon such an account, | was well persuaded it was 
for Christ’s and the gospel’s sake. I remembered David's condition, when he 
said, ‘‘ Hide not thy face far from me, put not thy servant away in anger: thou 
hast been my help, leave me not, neither forsake me, O God of my salvation ; 
when my father and my mother forsake me, then the Lord will take me up: 
teach me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain path, because of mine 
enemies,”’ Psalm xxvii. 9, 11. 
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At length my mother came tenderly to me, and took a view of me, looking on 
my face, and she saw that I was her child, and that I was not, as they said, 
bewitched, or transformed into some other likeness ; which was reported of 
Quakers then, and that they bewitched people to their religion, Xc. Thus they 
deceived them and many others, with such strange stories, and we were 
accounted with the apostles, Deceivers, yet true. And when I discoursed with 
her out of the scriptures, her heart was much tendered and affected with the 
goodness of God towards me ; she went to see for my father, and when she found 
him, said unto him, Be of good comfort, our son is not as was reported of him, 
we hope to have comfort of him yet. ; 

But when my father came to his house, he spoke not much to me that night. 
The next day, being the first day of the week, when I heard the bells ring, it 
came upon me to go to the steeple-house, to visit that priest that had told my 
father, ; was gone distracted, &c., and when he was at his worship, I went to our 
own seat to my father; (there was no common-prayer read then to the people, 
as part of their worship in those days,) there I sate still till he had done, and 
when he had done what he had then to say, I stood up and told him, That he 
might do well to stay, and make good the false doctrine that he had preached 
that day, if he could; and if I was distracted, as he reported, that he might 
labour to restore me to my right senses again. But I spoke but a little while, 
ere I was taken away to prison, with the young man before mentioned, that came 
to see for me, and found me in the steeple-house, so both of us were taken ; 
there we were prisoners that night, in which time many far and near came to see 
us, expecting that we were some deformed creatures. God gave me a seasonable 
exhortation to them to fear the Lord, and indeed tocry, ‘ Repent, repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven was at hand ;” letting them know “ that we were God’s 
workmanship, created anew in Christ Jesus ;” with much more to that effect. 
I spoke to them from the scripture, which was much to their satisfaction, and 
we praised God, that kept us in his fear and counsel. — re 

“* We were committed to prison on that law, made in Oliver’s days, that none 
were to speak to the priest or preachers, neither at their worship, nor coming 
and going. The next morning we were had before the chief magistrate of the 
town of Welsh-pool, and after some discourse with him, it seemed good to him 
to discharge us, for he could find nothing justly to accuse us of, except concerning 
the law of our God. 

* * © * * * 

‘* A little after this I came to hear, that some of the people that were called 
Quakers, were at Shrewsbury, in the county of Salop, being distant from the 
place of my abode about eighteen miles; I waited for an opportunity to go to 
see them, and the way of their worship, for as yet I had not seen any of them, 
but that one poor man before mentioned. When the time called Christmas came, 
my master’s work being somewhat over for a while, I got leave to go so far. I 
went first to the house of John Millington, where many friends resorted, and 
they of the town came to see me in great love and tenderness, and much 
brokenness of heart was among us, though but few words. We waited to feel 
the Lord among us, in all our comings together. When the first day of the week 
came we went to a meeting at W. Pane’s, at the Wild Cop, where we hada 
silent meeting, and though it was silent from words, yet the word of the Lord 
was among us, it was a hammer and a fire, it was sharper than any two-edged 
sword, it pierced through our inward parts, it melted and brought us into tears, 
that there was scarcely a dry eye among us; the Lord's blessed power over- 
shadowed our meeting, and I could have said that God alone was master of that 
assembly. The next day as I was preparing homewards, having had a consi- 
derable time with friends there, and being much comforted with the goodness of 
God, and unfeigned love of the brethren, we heard that John ap John was come 
to town, and was to have a meeting there; I staid that meeting, where I heard 
the first friend that was called a Quaker, preach in a meeting, and when I heard 
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him, I thought he spoke as one having authority, and not as the Scribes, his 
words were so sound and piercing.” 


These extracts very fairly exhibit the nature of Davies’s senti- 
ments, and the state of religion at that time: we atleast discover a 
serenity in the man which commands our esteem, 

We extract the following description of his field, or rather hill- 
side preaching, which forcibly reminds us of the mode of worship of 
the primitive teachers, and their stoical contempt of difficulties and 
privation in their labours of proselytism. 


“* About this time I went to visit some young men, my former companions in 
the profession of religion ; two or three of them were convinced, and received the 
truth, When we were come to the number of four, it was with me that we 
ought to meet together in the name of the Lord; for I remembered the promise 
of Christ, who said, ‘‘ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” Matt. xviii. 20. 

‘* So we all agreed to meet together, but none of us had a house of his own 
to meetin. We determined therefore to meet upoa a hil] in a common as near 
as we could, for the conveniency of each other, we living some miles distant 
one from another. ‘There we met in silence, to the wonder of the country, 
When the rain and weather beat upon us on one of the hills, we went to the other 
side. We were not free to go into any neighbour's inclosures, for they were 80 
blind, dark, and ignorant, that they looked upon us as witches, and would go 
away from us, some crossing themselves with their hands about their foreheads 
and faces.”’ 


In the choice of a wife we do not pledge ourselves to imitate the 
quaker; his story deserves at least a nook in ‘the annals of court- 
ship.” It is uot at the devotional character of the man we point,—we 
smile not profanely,—but the way he describes himself as requiring a 
wife, positively beats Slender in the play ; what an ardent lover ! 


‘* My pain of body and spirit increased upon me, till at last I was forced to 
bow to the will of the great God, who was too strong for me; and, reasoning 
with him one night, upon the bed of my surrows, he showed me clearly that I 
was to go to my own country ; and I was made willing to give up to go, if he 
would be pleased to let me know his will and pleasure by this sign and token, 
that he would remove my pain. I also reasoned with him thus; that | was 
alone like a pelican in the wilderness, or a sparrow on a housetop. The Lord 
still commanded me to go, showing that he would provide an help-meet for me. 
And when I had made a covenant with the Lord to go, immediately my pain was 
removed, and | had peace and quietness of mind and spirit. I arose next morning, 
and went to my work; and when those tender friends, that had a regard for me 
in my sickness, came to see me that morning, | was gone to work, which was to 
their admiration. . 

So the Lord gave me alittle time, and he alone provided an help-meet for me ; 
for | prayed unto him that she might be of his own providing, for it was not yet 
manifest to me where she was, or who she was. But one time, as Ll was at 
Horslydown meeting, in Southwark, [ heard a woman friend open her mouth, hy 
way of testimony, against an evil ranting spirit that did oppose friends much in 
those days. Itcame to me from the Lord that that woman was to be my wife, 
and to go with me to the country, and to be an help-meet for me. After meeting, I 
drew somewhat near to her, but spoke nothing, nor took any acquaintance with 
her, nor did I know when or where I should see her again. I was very willing 
to let the Lord order it as it seemed best to himself, and therein | was easy ; and 
in time the Lord brought us acquainted one with another, and she confessed 
that she had some sight of the same thing that I had seen concerning her, 
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After this, and much more cooing with the fair quakeress, it ends 
as usual in the matrimonial finale. 

The energetic character of Davies involves him in many difficulties, 
but nothing damps his ardor in promoting the dissemination of his 
tenets: imprisonments, unsparing insult, theological discussion, ma- 
gisterial interference, all tend to fresh exertion; and, though he 
carries his points with indiscriminate zeal, we must again pay our 
unqualified homage to his memory. In the mode of worshipping the 
great God of the universe, prescribed by the Quakers, we believe 
there never was a more devoted servant, or, in sustaining their 
credance, a more unflinching partizan. 

The narrative of his life, as given from pages 37 to 102, are very 
curious, but were we to mutilate them in abstract, it must detract 
from their origiuality, and consequently their incorporated value. 

Hitherto the ratio of Davies’s labors had been comparatively of a 
confined nature, but, asthe book advances, we are shown proceedings 
of much greater importance. We shall first allude to his connexion 
with the notorious George Fox; at the mention of this name we 
naturally increased our attention. When Fox and Davies lived, it 
might not have been necessary to deviate from the even tenor of the 
narrative, because the most ignorant of that day probably would 
have some knowledge of the state of parties, and their connexion, 
when so celebrated a person formed a prominent feature; but, in this 
last edition, we think a perspicuous note on the subject would have 
materially added to its interest, perused by readers possibly not 
versed in the early transactions of the Societies of Friends. 

Having noticed this defect, we shall not further allude to Fox, for, 
unless we supply the deficiency ourselves, it would be impossible for 
us to render a just epitome of this portion of the work, which must be 
our excuse for introducing a somewhat unconnected commencing 
paragraph, but it illustrates so brutal an instance of judicial tyranny, 
that we cannot forbear recording it, 

“©1677. Some years after this trial of G. Fox at London, counsellor Walcott, 
who wasa counsellor against him, was made judge of three counties in North 
Wales, viz. Merionethshire, Carnarvonshire, and Anglesey. He began his 
circuit in Bala, in Merionethshire. He caused several friends to be brought 
before him, and tendered them the oath of allegiance and supremacy. He did 
not intend to proceed against them by premunire, but said, the refusal of those 
oaths was high treason, and he would proceed against them upon that statute for 
their lives the next assizes ; threatening that the men should be hanged, and 
the women burned. He was a wicked hard-hearted man, and intended much 
mischief to friends, if the Lord had not prevented him. So friends of that county 
acquainted us here of the whole proceedings in that affair. It being the time 
that the parliament was sitting, friends concluded, that our friend Thomas Lloyd 
should go up to London immediately, and we desired him to advise with coun- 
sellor Corbet, what to do in the matter, who was then in London. When 
counsellor Corbet heard of the business, he was much concerned, for he was 
very well acquainted with this Walcott, and said, by that way they might try 


us all, if popery came up again ; for they have, said he, the writ De Heretico 
Comburendo in force, which was executed in queen Mary’s days, for the burning 
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of heretics, which was not repealed to thi : 

Thomas Lloyd went to the we acta “woman (tbe woe yee FC 

men of it, and that sessions it was repealed ; and judge Walcott was spoken to 

in London, and our friends were no farther prosecuted, but had their liberty ; 

ee “4 Lord, friends had great peace and quietness in that county 
rable time afterwards. In a few years judge Walcott died, so 

there was an end of that persecutor.”’ 

We have historic authority for knowing this evidence is not exparte, 
and we think Mr. Counsellor, or Mr. Judge Walcott, should have 
been employed in the slaughter-house rather than the bar; he 
would have dishonoured the profession of a slave-driver! and, instead 
of passing sentence as a judge, he was totally unworthy administering 
the law’s extreme sentence upon a Newgate criminal. Intolerant 
rule over the free exercise of divine worship is horrible, and, next to 
that national chaos, the absence of religion, as great a curse and 
degradation as can well befal a people. 

Davies became opposed in disputation to Bishop Lloyd (of Bangor); 
the arguments carried on on both sides were entirely free from that 
acrimonious hostility so much at variance with the maxims of the 
New Testament, yet so often an ingredient in religious arguments of 
the present enlightened day ; were it only for the honor of our truly 
pious departed countrymen, we could not refrain from merely 
alluding to them. 

Davies is introduced to the king, his quaint account of the audience 
is very interesting, and which, we regret, our limits will not admit of 
our quoting at full length. 

Most of this book is instructive, none which is not entertaining ; 
the numerous features of Davies’s progress crowd upon each other, 
yet are so distinctly told, that no confusion arises in the reader’s 
mind ; did our limits permit, we could, with much pleasure, lengthen 
our selections; it is replete with devotion; the fervidity of Davies is 
unsuitable to the conceptions of perhaps the majority of readers in 
the present day: his labours are long since terminated, and no 
enlightened man can read his little history, for a mere biography it is 
not, without closing it with a deep conviction of the ‘faith, mops: 
and charity,”? of its compiler; it is full of morality, but oue moral it 
carries with it, which perhaps, above all others, we could oftentimes 
wish to have seen practised, and hope, whenever theological argu- 
ments become necessary, yet to witness, viz. religious controversy 
conducted in a spirit of mutual “ peace and good will.” Here we find 
a Welsh bishop and Richard Davies dispassionately maintaining the 
superiority of their religious impressions; but this was not all, a 
friendship arose between the disputants, which ceased but with their 
lives, aud Lloyd, whose sound judgment upon the case no one will 
question, (for he carefully examined its various ramifications,) joined 
not in the cruel persecutions of the Quakers, and had very many 
opportunities of ameliorating their condition ; this was owing to 
Davies; nor does it end here, for when Lloyd was imprisoned and 
deserted, his chief friend and comforter in misfortune was his coun- 
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tryman, Richard Davies, the Quaker ; this was indeed honoring 
their joint Creator, by obeying and practising one of the first injunc- 
tions of his written law. 

Davies died at Cloddicochian, on the 22d of January, 1707-8, and 
was buried in Welsh-pool churelyard. 


PPO LOD LOCA CEPH 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


We regret to say, that the first edition of the ‘* History of the 
Gwyneddigion Society, from iis Foundation by Owen Myfyr in 1770, to 
the Present Time,” on the eve of publication, was entirely destroyed 
by the recent fire in Bartholomew Close. 


COPP CLE OPEL EC LOP 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Ar the ordination, held at St. Asaph, in the cathedral, by the Lord 
Bishop, in the early part of last month, the following priests and 
deacons were ordained : 

Priests. 
John Blackwell, p.a. of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Hugh Thomas, B.A. of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Deacons. 

Walter Cecil Davies, p.a. Jesus College, Oxford. 

William Williams, p.a. Christ College, Cambridge. 

Hugh Owen, b.a. St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

George Robertson Edwards, p.a. Brazennose College, Oxford. 

Morgan Davies, b.a. Jesus College, Oxford. 

Preferred. 

The Rev. Thomas Gorst Moulsdale, a.s. curate of Llanfairtalhaiarn, 
Denbighshire, to the vicarage of Hope, Flintshire, void by the demise 
of the Rev. George Warrington. Patron, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 

The Rev. J. Griffith, prebendary of Rochester, to the rectory of 
Llangynhafel, Denbigh. 

Rev. W. M. Mayers, to a stall in the cathedral of St. Patrick’s, with 
the rectory of Malhelburt, (a non cure.) 

The Rev. John Hopper, to the rectory of Bedingfield, on the’present- 
ation of J. J. Bedingfield, esq. of Aberystwith. 

The Rev. J. Darby, to the rectory of Skenfreth, Monmouth. 

On Sunday, the 12th September, at an Ordination held in the Cathe- 
dral of Llandaff by the Lord Bishop, Mr. Thomas Bevan, of St. David’s 
College, was admitted into Holy Orders. 

The Bishop of Salisbury (late of St. David’s) has signified to Dr. 
Liewelin his intention to admit as candidates for Holy Orders such 
members of St. David’s College as can produce testimonials of having 
resided the prescribed period of four years, and of having passed their 
examinations in Hebrew, &c. 

A liberal subscription has been entered into for the erection of a new 
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church in the town of Pwllheli; upwards of 700/. having b 
: I ; cen alread 
subscribed by the Lord Bishop of the diocese, and the Sublic-apirised 


gentry and clergy of the district towards the accomplishment ef so 
laudable an object. 


Judicial, 


_ We abstract a list of clauses in the new Act for the administration of 
Justice in England and Wales, more particularly connected with Wales 
and the county-palatine of Chester : ; 

“The jurisdiction of the courts shall extend to the counties of 
Chester and city of Chester, and the several counties in Wales; and 
originals issued into those counties shall be issued by the cursitors for 
London and Middlesex, and the process and proceedings thereon issued 
by, and transacted with, the officers appointed by the superior courts 
respectively. 

“The jurisdiction of the counties-palatine and principality of Wales 
to cease: and suits already depending to be transferred to the courts of 
Chancery or Exchequer, 

“This Act not to affect the rights of the corporation of Chester. 

“ Attorneys of the courts of Great Sessions to be allowed to practise 
in the superior courts of Westminster, on payment of one shilling, in all 
actions and suits against persons residing, at the commencement of the 
suit, within those respective districts, 

‘Attorneys of Great Sessions may be admitted as attorneys of the 
court at Westminster, on payment of the usual fees. 

** Assizes to be held in Chester and Wales, and the laws in force 
relating to commissions in England, to extend to Chester and Wales 
respectively. 

“‘ The assizes in Chester and Wales to be held as heretofore, until his 
Majesty shall otherwise direct. 

“A defendant held to bail in mesne process may be rendered in 
discharge to the prison of the court out of which process issued, or to 
the common gaol of the county in which he was arrested. For this 

urpose the defendant or his bail shall obtain a judge’s order, and 
te such order with the gaoler of the county gaol, and a notice 
in writing of such lodgment, and of the defendant’s being in custody, 
signed by the defendant or bail, shall be delivered to the plaintiff’s 
attorney or agent; and the sheriff, or other person responsible for the 
custody of debtors in such county gaol, shall, on such render, be 
charged with the custody of such defendant, and the bail wholly 
exonerated from liability. 

« Where the defendant is in custody in any other action, he may be 
rendered in the manner before provided. 

“Compensation to Welsh judges. oa 

«¢ Compensation to persons affected by the abolition of the courts of 
Wales and Chester. 

“ Records of the several courts abolished to be kept as heretofore 
until otherwise provided for: the court of Common Pleas to have power 
to amend the records of fines and recoveries heretofore passed in any of 
such courts. . 22 

“Proclamations upon fines may be made at assizes in Chester 
or Wales. , ‘ 

‘« Fines and recoveries to be levied and suffered in Chester and Wales, 
as in other counties of England. 
NO. VILL, 
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“This Act not to affect the rights of lessees by patent, before the 
passing of this Act. : 

“The lord chancellor, or keeper of the seals, or judges of assize, 
may appoint trustees for charitable uses, in lieu of the judges, abolished 
by this Act. 

“*Oaths to be taken by officers. 

“« Mode of passing the accounts of the sheriffs of the courts of Chester 
and principality of Wales. . 

“In 1831, and afterwards, quarter sessions are to be held in the first 
week after the Lith of October, 28th of December, 3lst of March, and 
24th of June respectively. 


-———- 


Mr. Justice Goulburn. 


The last Great Sessions holden for the counties of Carmarthen, 
Cardigan, and Pembroke, closed on Saturday week, and Mr. Justice 
Goulburn, about one o’clock, left Carmarthen for Dynevor castle. 
That town presented upon the oceasion a seene of much interest. The 
gentlemen of the county, anxious to testify their regard for the learned 
judge, and their sense of his judicial conduct and services, assembled in 
procession, and escorted him some miles on his road. Amongst them 
were the high sheriff, the members of parliament, and many magistrates 
for the county and town, and the mayor and corporation in their official 
robes; and to these were added a large concourse of all classes of the 
people. The scene was equally novel and striking, and evinced most 
clearly the strong attachment of the Welsh towards the learned judge. 

In addition to addresses fron the grand juries of the several counties 
and towns upon the circuit, the following was presented to the judge by 
Sir William Owen, bart. the attorney general, on behalf of the members 
of the bar: 

‘¢ To the Hon. Mr. Justice Goulburn, &c. &c. 

“‘The gentlemen of the bar attending this circuit request that they 
may be permitted, previous to the final dissolution of that jurisdiction 
which has existed for so many centuries, to add to the testimonies 
which your lordship has received from the magistrates and grand juries 
of the several counties composing the Carmarthen circuit, the humble 
tribute of their heartfelt thanks for the courtesy and civility which they 
have 9 peerrwrgn from your lordship per d the time in which you have 
presided over them; and they respectfully beg leave thus publicly 
to record their opinion that the judicial talents which your lordship has 
displayed in the administration of justice, the order and regiilesity which 
you have preserved, and the alterations which you have made in the 
practice of the court, have already contributed, and would, if the juris- 
diction had been suffered to continue, have most materially conduced to 
the benefit of all classes of the community. 

_ The new Bill for introducing English judges into Wales, and abolish- 
ing the Welsh courts, is intended to come into operation the ensuing 
Michaelmas Term, Whilst the Bill was in the House of Lords, a mate- 
rial alteration was made in it by Lords Tenterden and Eldon, which is 
thus notiesd by the attorney general in adopting the amendments in the 
House of Commons :—* Their lordships have made ene omission in the 
Bill, which he (the attorney general) looked upon as a great deterioration 
ofit. There was a great rapidity in Wales, of getting judgment entered 
after verdict. Owing to the special jurisdiction which prevailed in those 
parts, judgment could be entered up within a few days after the termi- 
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nation of the assizes. He had proposed to continue to the county pala- 
tine, and to the people of Wales, this privilege; but he understood that 
this privilege had been taken from them in consequence of a representa- 
tion that had been made by the master of the King*s Bench that it 
would occasion himself and his clerk a week or a fortnight’s additional 
labour each year. That did not appear to him a reason at all satis. 
factory, and he therefore gave a pledge to the gentlemen of Wales, and 
of the county-palatine, that in the very first bill he should introduce for 
the further improvement of the administration of justice, he would 
introduce a clause restoring to them that privilege.” 
St. David's College, Lampeter. 


At the close of the annual examination at St. David's College, on 
Thursday, the 21st of June, the following list of honours was put up in 
the hall. 

Tn the first class of merit, Bowen, Thomas; Francis, James ; 
Griffiths, Daniel; Howell, Hugh; Hughes, John; Hughes, Joshua; 
James, William; Jones, Owen; Nichols, William; Price William; 
Thomas, Thomas; Turnour, Francis Edward. 

The prizes (given by J. Scandritt Harford, esq.) were awarded as 
follows. . 

For the best Latin Essay on the following subject: “ Que forma 
wodkurevag civium commodo maximi inserviat;” to W. Harris, of 
Lliandilo. 

For the best English Essay on “the Use and Abuse of human Learning 
in the Study of Theology ;” to James Francis. 

For the best Welsh Essay on the College motto *‘ Gair Duw goreu 
dysg ;’’ to Joshua Hughes. 

For the best examination in Hebrew to James Francis. 

For the best examination in the Classics, to Francis Edward Turnour. 

The prizes were given in books, with the arms of the college impress- 
ed. Mr Harford has signified his intention of giving six prizes of £5. 
each, for next year. 


Carmarthenshire Road improvements. 


The new line of road from the village of Llandowror, to avoid the 
very inconvenient ascent to Tavernspite, on the borders of Pembroke- 
shire, which was commenced the first week in February, was finished, 
and opened for public travelling on Tuesday, the 15th of June; an in- 
stance of despatch in road making, highly creditable to the trustees, 
to whose indefatigable activity, and frequent personal superintendence, 
the public are indebted for this speedy and desirable result. The 
length of the new line exceeds four miles ; and the outlay in formation 
of the road, and indemnification of the landed proprietors, amounts to 
£3100. It is the intention of the public-spirited trustees to adopt Mr. 
Telford’s proposed line to St. Clears, as soon as the state of their finances 
will enable them; an extension by which an important saving in dis- 
tance, and in the rate of inclination, will be effected. 


The Cymrodorion Society. 


Our last number contains a full report of the proceedings of this 
Justitution, and among other transactions we stated it to be the intention 
ofthe council to form a museum of natural history, &c.; as a com- 
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mencement of the design, a gentleman, to whom the society is muck 
indebted, has collected various specimens of Gaelic geology, among 
which will be found some fine ones from Ben Lomond and its vicinity: 
another member had added two specimens from Montgomeryshire ; 
a brilliant piece of quartz, the crystallizations beautifully variegated 
with lead ore, from the Plinlimmon miues, the other, what is usually 
termed petrified moss, this specimen is from Gunley wood. 





The Society of Ancient Britons. 

The following Address from the honourable and loyal Society of 
Ancient Britons, in London, was last month presented te his Majesty 
by Sir W. W. Wynn, bart. President: 

‘*'To rue Kinoe’s MosT EXCELLENT Magesty. 
“« May it please your Majesty, 

‘We, the society of Ancient Britons, originally instituted at the 
auspicious period of the first accession of the house of Hanover to the 
British throne, and founded in commemoration of the birthday of the 
first princess of that illustrious house, it is our pride to acknowledge, 
with sentiments of gratitude and attachment, that from the cradle of our 
late gracious monarch, we have experienced his unabated patronage 
and his liberal protection. 

‘For sixty-five years did his Majesty extend to us, not only the en- 
couragement of his munificient personal contributions, but the still 
more valuable boon of his unvarying public countenance under which 
the Welsh charity school, from the education of only twelve boys in 
1765, has increased to the entire maintenance, clothing, and support of 
not less than 100 boys and 50 girls. 

‘** For benefits so generously conferred, we are desirous of offering 
this last, but zealous, tribute of our gratitude and acknowledgment to 
the memory of our late Royal Patron; and, at the same time, we crave 
permission to congratulate your Majesty upon your accession to that 
crown which your Majesty’s ancestors have worn from the earliest 
period to wicch the most remote tradition can extend, and to express 
our anxious hopes that we may still experience the same patronage 
with which your Majesty has already honoured us, by presiding at our 
annual festival, and that your Majesty will be convinced that the senti- 
timents of loyalty and attachment to your Majesty’s sacred person and 
government, though they prevace every class of the subjects of these 
realms, are no where more warmly cherished than in the breasts of the 
society of Ancient Britons 

** Signed at the request, in the name, and on the behalf of the Honour- 

able and Loyal Society of Ancient Britons.” 
Watkin WittiaAMs Wynn, President. 

This society was instituted in 1714. 

When our late beloved monarch was only three years old, he received 
an address from the society, a copy of which, ornamented at the top 
with a drawing representing the Prince of Wales receiving the Deputa- 
tion, is preserved at the Welsh school in Gray’s-Inn-lane road. From 
that early period tothe Ist of March last, his late Majesty gave the muni- 
ficent donation of a hundred guineas annually, and, in 1820, when he 
ascended the throne, he presented the charity with an extra hundred 
guineas, making a total of more than £7000. 

The line of descent from Egbert, in 828, to William IV. 1830, by 
marriages and intermarriages, may be traced. On the death of Queen 
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Anne in 1714, the Elector of Hanover was called to the British throne 
as George I. in virtue of the Act of Settlement, he being the nearest 
Protestant descendant of James I. . 

His present Majesty presided at the 114th anniversary festival of 
the Ancient Britons, on St. David’s day, 1830. : 


_—_— 


Patriotism and Munificence. 


We learn from the North Wales Chronicle, that Thomas A. Smith, 
esq. of Vaynol, with a liberality unparalleled in that part of the Princi- 
pay, has offered to the corporation of Carnarvon an immense pile of 

uilding called Plas mawr, at a nominal rent, for the purpose of being 
converted into a public market; and also, for the convenience of the 
public, has given some valuable property, between Market street and the 
Quay, for making an entrance into that street. Plas mawr is situated in 
the most central part of Carnarvon town, and is a property of very great 
value, 

At a numerous meeting of the Kidwelly Trust, Carmarthenshire, 
held lately, the High Sheriff in the chair, it was unanimously resolved 
that application be made to Parliament for leave to erect a Suspension 
Bridge over the Loughor, according to the plans of Mr. Beeck, civil 
engineer, London. ‘This is the line that Mr. Telford pointed out as the 
best for the country. 

At a public dinner held at Kerry, Montgomeryshire, a silver 
vase was presented by W. Pugh, esq. of Brynilywarch, in the 
name and on the behalf of the inhabitants of that parish, to the 
Rev. D. Davies, in token of their approbation of his conduct and 
services whilst curate to their deeply Ieinented vicar, the late Rev. 
J. Jenkins, It is gratifying thus to perceive, that wherever clergymen 
do faithfully and fearlessly discharge the duties of their important office, 
their congregations are not slow in appreciating and honouring their 
worth. 

Specific Gravity of Fluids. 

On the subject of the fire in Bartholomew close, which con- 
flagration totally destroyed the office of Messrs. Adlard, printers of 
the Cambrian Quarterly, a correspondent of the Times eo 
remarks, that the firemen, when they discovered that oil was mixed with 
the water, did not know how to remedy the evil, but left off working: 
he goes on to observe, that it is a great pity that the fire-offices do 
not give a little scientific instruction to the men that they employ, 
enough at least to enable them to discover, that the specific gravity of 
oil being less than water, it must of necessity float on the surface, 
and as such, that they had only to carry the hose through the oil 
stratum, and the watery one beneath would have furnished the need- 


ful supply to the pumps. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
BIRTHS. 


At the Bank, Carnarvon, the lady of John Morgan, esq. of a 


hter. 
a he of P. Panton, esq. of Kilbendre, of a rr, 
At the School house, Beaumaris, the lady of the Rev. D. Owen, of 


a Son. 
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At Bache Hall, near Chester, the lady of H. R. Hughes, esq. of a 
daughter, 

At Cardigan, the lady of the Rev. D. Evans, 8.p. head master of 
Cardigan school, of a son. 

At Llynon, in the county of Anglesey, the lady of H. H. Jones, esq. 
of a stillborn son. 

At Talacre, the lady of Sir Edward Mostyn, bart. of a daughter. 

At Weaverham, the lady of the Rev. Robert Law, of a daughter. 

At Aberystwith, the lady of Alfred Stephens, esq. of a son.—The lady 
of — Monkhouse, esq. of a daughter. —The lady of Sir Jobn Hort, of a 
daughter. 

At Upper Grosvenor street, London, the lady of F. R. West, esq. 
M.P, of a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 


At Llanbeblig, by the Rev. G. P. Manley, the Rev. Robert Nowell 
Whitaker, of Whalley, in the county of Lancaster, to Anne, second 
daughter of the late Rev. Henry Jones, of Ty Coch, Carnarvon. 

At Shrewsbury, R. G. Hughes, esq. third son of Sir W. B. Hughes of 
Plascoch, Anglesey, to Hannah, second dauyhter of the late Mr. Jorden, 
of Shrewsbury. 

As Iscoed Chapel, Mr. J. Garner, of Ridley wood, to Charlotte, only 
daughter of W. Samuels, esq. of Plascoch. 

At Holton, Lincolnshire, by the Rev. James Hale, m.a. Richard 
Bythell, esq. of St. Asaph, surgeon, to Eliza, fourth daughter of the 
Rev. John Hale, rector of Holton-cum-Beakering, and of Buslingthorpe, 
in the former county. 

At Lampeter, Cardiganshire, by the Rev. J. Hughes, the Rev. Rees 
Evans, curate of Llanganfelin, near Machynlleth, to Margaret, only 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Edwards, of St. Thomas street, Lampeter. 

At kirk Braddan, Isle of Man, George Watkin Kenslele esq. of 
Mertyn, Flintshire, to Jane Mary, second daughter of the late J. Dum- 
bell, esq. and sister of G. W. Dumbell, esq. of Douglas. 

At Llanwennog church, Cardiganshire, the Rev. D. H.G. Williams, 
son of Sir G. Williams, bart to Ann Gertrude Frances, daughter of the 
late W.S. Davies, esq. of Penylan, Carmarthenshire, 

At Lianarth, Cardiganshire, Henry, son.of the late T. Jones, esq. of 
Lianio, to Mary, daughter of J. J. Jones, esq. of Bronwen. 

Major Holford, Grenadier Guards, of Kilgwyn, Carmarthenshire, to 
Ann Maria Elinora, only child of the late R. Gwynne, esq. of Buckland, 
Brecknockshire. 

At Bangor cathedral, by the Rev. Mr. Jones of Caerhun, Mr. Owen 
Roberts, of Ty mawr, Clynnog, to Catherine, only daughter of the late 
Mr. John Roberts, of Castell, Llanddeniolen. 

At Llanstephan, by the Rev. Gustavus L. Hamilton, H. Hamilton, 
esq. of Langharne, to Charlotte Viney, only daughter of Samuel Shaw, 
esq. of Carmarthen. 

At Liverpool, Mr. Benjamin Harrison, to Miss Charlotte Simon, both 
of Holywell. 

At Northop, Mr. William Goff, miller, of Buckley, Flintshire, to Miss 
Beavan, of the same place. 

At Chester, Richard Kyrke, esq. of Gwersyllt, to Mrs. Walker, widow 
of the late Mr. Walker, of Stone Bridge house. 

At Clirow, Radnorshire, Joseph Lewis, esq. of Hay, to Ann, widow of 
the late H. Bevan, esq. of Lower house, Clirow. 
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At Kennington, Copner Oldfield, esq. of Perth-y-terfyn, Holywell. t 
Mary Ann, daughter of Charles Pooch. esq. of Vexnhalt ’ ’ aa 

At Northop, by the Rev. IH. Jones, Mr. Robert W iliams, to Jane, 
daughter of Mrs. Davies, both of Northop. 


DEATHS. 


At Maesgwyn, Radnorshire, 36, John, eldest son of John Price, esy. 

At Denbigh, 65, Mrs. Rachael Byflin, of Eglwysfach, much lamented 
by her relatives and friends. ; 

At Denbigh, 61, Mr. John Parry, second son of the late John Parry, 
esq of Bachymbid, Denbighshire. 

At Swansea, 97, John Baylis, esq. late of the Royal Naval Hospital, 
Plymouth. 

24, Margaret, fourth daughter of Mr. John Jones, late of Dolenbychan, 
Llanwrin, near Machynlleth. 

At Chester, 38, the Rev. John Watkins, of Lianfair, Carnarvonshire. 

At Bodedern, Emma, wife of Mr. W. Hughes, and youngest daughter 
of O. Prichard, esq. of Treiddon, Anglesey. 

At Abergavenny, of a violent attack of pleurisy, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Skell, 65. 

At Wrexham, universally esteemed and regretted, the Rev. George 
Warrington, rector of Pleasley, Derbyshire, vicar of Hope, and a canon 
of St. Aspah, Fiintshire. 

Universally lamented, 67, the Rev. John Jones, of Holywell. He was 
for nearly forty years a faithful minister of the Gospel amongst the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists ; his death will be deeply felt by the different con- 
gregations in the Principality. 

After a short but severe illness, Mr. ‘Thomas Edwards, Llangollen ; 
who for many years was member of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, 

At Sutton, Montgomeryshire, 44, Mr. Humphrey Jones. — 

Richard Edwards, esq. colonel of the Carnarvonshire Militia, and up- 
wards of forty years a magistrate, and latterly chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions. 

At Cowbridge, the Rev. John Nicholl, 8.p., formerly rector of 
Remenham, Berkshire. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, Henry Crosby, esq. in Cloghan, 
Ireland, after one week’s severe illness, — lamented, Grace Emma, 
eldest daughter of William Currie, esq. of Itton Court, Monmouthshire. 

Deeply and sincerely regretted, 72, Margaret, wife of the Rev, Owen 
Jones, of Mynydd Ednyfed, 

20, Eleanor, second daughter of the Rev. Richard Newcome, warden 
of Ruthin. mp 

At Ruthin, John Spier Hughes, esq., formerly captain in the Royal 
Denbigh Militia. 

At Bala, Miss Maria Jones. J 

At Montgomery, the Rev. Maurice E, Lloyd, 62, late rector of that 
place, a man whose conduct in the various relations was seldom equalled: 
he was a sound divine, pious, learned, and charitable ; as a magistrate, 
his legal knowledge peculiarly fitted him to discharge the duties of that 
office; and as the minister of a large populous parish, he laboured for a 
long period of his life ina most exemplary manner. 

At Ellesmere, 81, Bulkeley Hatchett, esq. 

At Rhyl, after a short illness, 63, wen f regretted by his relatives and 
friends, the Rev. J. Jones, M.a. rector of 8 lg cwe in the county of 
Denbigh. His amiable disposition and faithful discharge of his dut 
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procured for him, in an eminent degree, the esteem and regard of his 
parishioners. 

At Bristol, 54, Philip James Hughes, esq. late major in the Royal 
Artillery, and only son of the late Hugh Hughes, esq. of Bodwryn, An- 
ea He served during the principal part of the campaigns in the 
eninsula, and obtained a medal for his services at the battle of Barrossa, 

At Acton park, Denbighshire, Harriot, wife of Sir Foster Cunliffe, 
bart. 

After a long illness, much respected, Mr. John Prichard, of Nant 
Gwag, Anglesey. 

At Liverpool, in consequence of the bursting of a gun, 24, Hugh, 
youngest son of Mr. Richard Jones, of Hendre, near Llsserchymedd. 

Capt. Henry Harding, 64, many years adjutant of the Royal Carmar- 
then Fusiliers, much and deservedly regretted by his family and a large 
circle of friends. 

The Rev. John Wingfield, 75, vicar of Montford, Salop, and of St. 
Issey, in Cornwall. 
iit John, second son of Mr. Edward Griffiths, of Rhyd-Galed, near 

old, 

At Birkenhead, after a protracted illness, Eleanor, wife of Mr. Owen, 
late of Aberystwith. 

At Dolhyfryd, Denbighshire, 21, Charlotte Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late J. Peel, esy. of Bowes Farm, Middleton. 


At Neath, the Rev. R. Howell, vicar of Llancarvan, and curate of 
Cowbridge and Llanblethian. 

At Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire, 65, Mr. David Evans. 

At Clifton, Jane, wife of Mr. T. Blunt, chemist, of Shrewsbury, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas Thomas Colley, esq. of Cefnwifed, 


in Montgomeryshire. 

At Hope, James Jones, and Ithel his son, whose united ages amounted 
to 160 years, the former being 94, and the latter 66. ‘They were buried 
in the same grave, ann each was carried to his grave by four of his sons. 

At Amd acta dry Colonel Phillips, of Williamston, Pembrokeshire. 

At Enjobb, Radnorshire, Jane, relict of the late E. T. Halliday, esq. 
of Chapel Cleeve, Somerset. 

At Wrexham, Charlotte, the wife of Richard Myddelton Lloyd, esq., 
banker. 

The Rev. Dr. Roche, vicar of Tenby, Pembrokeshire. 

At Marseilles, Capt. William Richards, r.n. of Bellevue, Llanengan, 
Carnarvonshire ; whose loss is deeply felt, and sincerely regretted. 


Prices of Shares of Canals in Wales. 

Brecknock and Abergavenny, 105; Glamorganshire, 290; Montgo- 

meryshire, 80; Shrewsbury, 250; Swansea, 273. 
Foreign Funds. 

Closing price on the 25th September.—Brazilian, 69}; Buenos Ayres, 
30; Chilian, 23; Colombian, 1824, 204; Danish, 683; Greek, 32}; 
Mexican, 29; ditto, 1825, 374; Peruvian, 18; Portuguese, 61; Russian, 
1822, 100}; Spanish, 1821 and 1822, 24; ditto, 1823, 1733 French 
Rentes, 98; ditto, 68. 

English Funds. 


Closing price on the 25th.—3 per cent. cunsols, 884; New 33 per 
cent. O8¢. 
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Armour, Ancient , 57, 145, 146 
Alphabet, the old Bardie (w ith a woodcut) . 92 et seq. 
Aspidium Conchitis, the ; , 81 
Alynton; a Tale 304 et seq. 440 et seq. 
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Anti-national Spirit of the Welsh Borders ' . A71 et seq. 
Ancient Britons, the Society of 512 
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Character , 45 et seq. 182 et seq. 186 et seq. 
Births 124 et seq. 255 et seq. 383 et seq. 513 et seq. 
British History, Studies i in; No. 2 : ; . 338 et sec. 
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Cambro-British Literature, state of : ‘ : 1 
Caer Elwan, (Elwan’s Fort) ' ; 10 
Craig y Dinas, built by a Giantess 13 


Carneddi Hengwm, History of, (with two e explan: itory woodcuts) 14 et seq. 
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Clwyd, The Vale of, (Poetry) ’ 19 
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Canal Shares 128, 260, 388, 516 
84 
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Celtic Remains in Northumberland 219 et seq. 
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Cymrodorion Society, (see Rafn Professor) 251, 511 et seq. 
251 
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Complaint, The, (Poetry) 335 
Can 1 Gariad ; , 337 
Cycle, The; Description ofa Meeting of it . 457 et seq. 
Cowydd i Dydecho cant, yn-amser meesey” Gwynedd . 488 
Druids; their Progress in Science ‘ 4 
Drws Ardudwy, sublime View from , 12 
Druid Altars : 23 
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Duke of Sussex’s Visit to. 120 
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Dryas Octopetala, The 78 
David, St. (1st March) . ; : 249 
Davyth ap Gwylym, (see Griffith Gryg 
Deaths 125 et seq. 257 et seq. 385 et seq. 515 et seq. 
Dystryw Sennac herib , 336 
Divines of the Church of England, review ‘of 359 
Davies, Dr. (see Monuments). 
Richard, the Founder of Quakerism in North Wales; his His- 
tory, review of . . 503 et seq. 
The Rev. D.; Silver Vase prese nted to 513 
Enlli, the Holy Island , ; 15, 16 
Epite ap Poetical, by a L ady, 0% over the Remains of her Nurse 97 
Kisteddfod in London ; ; Mons. Fetis’ opinion of : ; “14 
the Royal Denbigh; review of the History of 499 
Englynion i Wynt y Dwyrain ; ; 164 
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Ecclesiastical Matters . 245, 246, 374, 508 
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Fairy Song, The : ; ; , 44 
Funds : 128, 260, 388, 516 
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Fiend Master, The; a Legend ° 348 
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Fame, Lines to : : ‘ 469 
Fluids, specific Gravity of ‘ ; 513 
Geography, Errors of F ‘nglishmen, as connected with Ww elsh_ 2 
Gwenwynwyn, Sir W alter Scott’s false C onception of ; ib. 
Gothic Art, specimens of, abundant in Wales ; 5 
Gwyddno the Bard; quotation from his Lament over Cantrev y Gw aelod, 17,18 
Gwenddol: “ Lines to 7 ; : : 95 
Guenoleé, , , ; 99 
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Grindelwald Alp ; ‘ : 67 
Glydar Vach; description of its ‘Scenery . . 72 
Gull, the Black-backed , ‘ 75 
Grecian History, Numismatic Atlas of; review of . : 242 
Gwynedd Literary Society : : , 253 
Griielan; a Legend ‘ ; 328 
George iv th.; “E legiac Stanzas 0 on the Death of , , 413 
Griffith Gryg’s Satire on Davyth ap — m ' . 434 
Goulbourn, Mr. Justice ; ‘ 510 
Harlech Marsh formed by the Sea, proof ; 13 
Henry II., Poetical Address to, by an old Welsh Patriot ; 103 


Hector to Hecuba, (Poetry) k : ; 470 
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Jenkins, Rey. John, Memoir of, Welsh Elegiac Verses on the late 88 et seq. 


; ; Lines written on the Death of the 178 et seq. 181 
ambic Poetry ; ; ; . 68 
Irish Bar, Sketch from the ; - 152 et seq. 
the National Character of the, vindicated , - 182 et seq. 
the, in London; review of ; . 239 et seq. 
Instrument, ancient Brass, found in a Carnedd, (with a woodcut) 191 
Justices of the Peace, List of, in 1620, in Brecon, Radnor, Pembroke, 
Monmouth, ( ‘lamorgan, and Merionedd ' . 278 et seq. 
Ioan Tegid’s reformed Welsh ws review of . 362 et seq. 
Judicial Procee ‘dings , . $875, 509 
Jones, Sir William, and the eminent British Lawyers . 389 et seq. 
Poetry by, when a Schoolboy , 403 
Jacobite Songs ‘ . 458, 459 
Kerdanet, Mons. on the Language of the Gauls and Armoricans 98, 226 
Knights of the Royal Oak, the, in Wales 165 et seq. 277 et seq. 
Kenyon, the late Lord; unpublished P oetry by ‘ é 223 
Languages; ex camples of their Aftimity ; ‘ 3 
Llanaber, C hurch of ; 9, 10 
ancient House in ‘ 10 
Llia, the Irishman ; 10, 11 
Llandwywe Church, Monuments in ib. 
L lanpedr; Embarrassment as to Site of the Church ib. 
Liandanwg, Ravages of the Sea in ib. 
Llyn Urddyn, a favorite Resort of the Fairies; their fantastic Tricks, 12, 13 
Love Messengers, the Rival , . 55 
Legend of the Year’s Sleep , , i 58 
Eggshell Pottage : : ; 86 
Llanberris, Pass of : ; : 70 
Llam, a Poem ; » 246, 965 
L. M., Lines to ; ‘ ° 218 
Lampeter College : : : 248, 380, 511 
Literary Notices , . 111, 244, 373, 508 
Society in Gwynedd j ; 253 
Llawenydd, Galar, a Chariad ; 190 
Languages, History of the, of the Gauls and Armoricans 98, 226 et seq. 
Locks of Lea of Gogerddan, (Poetry) ; , 301 
Lanval; a Legend , 328 
Longborth; Pre 0 of its bei ing in C ardiganshire ; 356 
Littleton, Sir Edward 395 
Letters, unpublished, from F ‘dward WwW illiams to Owen Jones . 485 
from Edward Lihyd, of Oxford . . 495 
Menai Bridge, Observations of the Americans regarding ; 5 
Moelvre, Legend of ; 10 
favorite Retreat of a Gi untess 13 
Music, (a Breton Song:) see Peggy Ban 38 


review of 110, 243, 244 
Manuscripts, ancient Lrish, Sound at Rennes, (with two woodcuts) 41 et seq. 


Mabinogion ; 43 
Monuments of Dr. Davi ies, Rev. Peter Roberts, and Thos. Pennant, Esq. 97 


Melodies, Welsh; review of Parry’s third volume of } 108 
Minstrel, an intere sting Blind . 117 


Moel Siabed 77 
Morvedd, Lines to ; ‘ 284 
Marriages , 125 et seq. 256 et seq. 384 et seq. 514 et seq. 
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Monmouth; Election of Coroner : ‘ ° 251 
Mount Sinai; review of . . , 238 
Mountain Galloway, The, (Poetry) , . . 323 
Mold Church, Monumental Inscription in R 486 
North American Indians ; ‘ , 1 
Northumberland, Celtic Remains in , , . 219 et seq. 
Natural History; the Grey Squirrel . : . 351 et seq. 
Nannau; Inscription for a Pillar in the Garden at. ‘ 346 
Normans, the Settlement of, in Wales P . - 417 et seq. 
Norman Lorsehoe; the Poetry by Sir Walter Scott ° 502 
Ordinations ‘ ‘ . , 123 
Owen, Mr. Robert, of Lanark ; ' . 265 et seq. 
Owain Glendwr, (Poetry) ‘ ' . 302 et seq. 
Owain, the Vengeance of , , - 435 et seq. 
Origin of Chivalry, The : . . 324 et seq. 
Patrick’s Causeway , , , 4 

Saint; Benevolent Society ae R ° 255 
Penrhyn Castle 6 


Price, Rev. Thos.; Quotation from his Address to the Brecon Eisteddv od 7 
Pennant, Thomas, I sq. (see Monuments) 
Pen Rhaw, with Variations; review of ‘ ‘ 110 
Pembrokeshire Roads’ Improvements , ; ; 246 
Porrry: (see Gwyddno, Clwyd, Fairy Song, Music, Riddle, Love 
Messengers, Coronet of Peacock’s Plumes, Denbighshire Hills, 
Gwenddolan, Winter Evenings, Epitaph, Henry II., Iambic 
Poetry, Scazon Iambics, Saphic Stanza, Conwenna, Llam, Rhys 
ab Owain (the Song of), Englynion 1 Wynt y Dwyrain, Sonnet, 
Llawenydd Galar, a Chariad, Lines to L. M., Cambria, my Country, 
Val sans Retour, Arthur (Grave of king), Morvedd, Locks of Lea 
of Gogerddan, Owain Glyndwr, Fairest of Arvon’s Daughters, 
Mountain Galloway, Complaint, Dystryw Sennacherib, Can i 
Gariad, Tudyr and Moreiddig, Jones (Sir William), George LV., 
Griffith Grygs, Owain, Jacobite Songs, Fame, Hector to Hecuba, 
Song, Epigram, Ton y Ceiliog Du, Noman Horsehoe. 


Passengers, ‘The ; : : . 65 to 84 
Pteris Crispa, The , ‘ 80 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties; 1 review of - 234 et seq. 
Peasantry of Wales, The , ’ . 261 et seq. 
Plowden, Judge ‘ , ' ; 395 
Price, Robert, Judge ; ; 398 
Prince, Charles Edward, singular Meeting with "453 et seq. 462 et seq. 
Peggy Ban, said to be an Irish Me lody . ; 495 
Romance, Knights of, evidently identified with the W elsh Examples 7,8 
Riddle, ancient Cornish ; ‘ ‘ . 54 
Roberts, Rev. Peter (see Monuments.) 
Radnorshire County Hall é' ; ‘ ; 118 
Election ; ‘ ‘ , 247 
Rhodiola Rosea ; 74 
Rhys ab Owain, the Song of ; . 162 et seq. 
Rafn, Professor; his Letter to the ¢ ‘ymrodorion in Gwynedd 353 
Royal Cambrian Institution, The ‘ ; . 381 
Sarn Patric, account of : : . 16 
y Bweh, account of ; : ‘ ‘ ib. 
Cc ynvelyn, account of , ‘ , , ib. 


Sweet Richard, the Melody of, with Variations , , 110 
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Sussex, Duke of, (see Denbighshire.) 
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Snowdon, Ascent up ; ; 


— Forrest, State 0, two centuries and a half ago 
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Silene Acaulis, The , 

Saphie Stanza 

Sonnets 

Scotch, the National C haracter of the, vindicated 

Southe ry, Mr. 
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